DISSERTATION VIII. 
On Predefinitions or Divine Decrees Concerning Our Free Acts. 


It is a common opinion that natural things, both necessary and contingent, as they are 
produced by God in time, were also willed and predefined by Him from eternity. This is 
especially true since no freedom is endangered in them, which is almost the only reason 
why many deny this regarding our free acts. Therefore, the question here revolves only 
around these. 


ARTICLE I. 
VARIOUS OPINIONS ARE PRESENTED ALONG WITH THE STATE OF THE 
QUESTION. 


Although all defenders of middle knowledge agree that there is no decree in God that is 
infallibly efficacious in itself and intrinsically regarding our free acts, and in its place 
they establish an indifferent decree; they nevertheless disagree among themselves 
about the way of constructing this indifferent decree in God. 


Molina, Lessius, and many others teach that there is only one general indifferent decree 
of concurring with the created will, and that God, through middle knowledge, 
foreknows to what the created will shall determine itself under such concurrence. But 
here there is already discord. For some want this decree to be conditional, namely if the 
creature determines itself, by the fulfillment of which condition, foreseen through 
middle knowledge, it passes into the absolute, and produces concurrence externally in 
time without the need for another decree. Others contend that this decree is absolute, 
namely of concurring with whatever the creature will determine itself to, but not of 
concurring if the creature acts. "Because otherwise,’ they say, and rightly so, "since 
God's concurrence in the second act is really identified with the creature's action, it 
would presuppose its object on the part of the condition, and thus would be nugatory, 
just as this vow would be: I vow to fast, if I fast; hence it is absolute and in some way 
determined to particular actions, yet not by ultimate determination, but under 
disjunction, as if God were to say: I will at this instant dedicate my power to Peter that 
he may use it at his pleasure, either for the act of love A, or for the act of hatred B, or to 
freely cease from both; and so for others. For in this way the offering of concurrence in 
the first act is most conveniently understood to be made with determination to the 
individual, with created freedom unharmed, wherefore it can be said to be conditionally 
equivalent.’ Thus in these terms Platelius, a recent writer of the Society, chapter 4 on 
the Will of God, n. 166. "And besides this decree," he says, "there is not given another 
concomitant of concurring in the second act, for it would be superfluous, since, 
supposing the decree of concurring in the first act, God is sufficiently determined to 
concur here and now in the second act, without a new volition, by the fact that the 


creature determines itself and God's power applied to it and as it were permitted to 
operate.’ 


Others, however, acknowledge a second decree, and this an absolute one, by which 
namely God, after He has foreseen through middle knowledge to which act the created 
will is going to determine itself under the general concurrence offered by the first 
decree, absolutely wills this act and decrees to concur determinately to it. Thus the 
Congruists. 


According to the former opinions, our acts are indeed foreknown by God, but not 
properly predefined in themselves and immediately, but only in the general and 
indifferent concurrence offered. According to the last, they are indeed predefined, but 
this predefinition, as is evident, is not infallibly efficacious of itself, but from the consent 
foreseen through middle knowledge; nor is it a decree of determining the will to this 
act, but of concurring simultaneously to it in those circumstances in which it is foreseen 
to determine itself. "If a decree of concurring in the second act were given,’ says the 
cited Platelius, "as many of ours probably admit, it would not hinder created freedom, 
because it would purely accompany the creature's determination, in no way bringing it 
about.’ 


This last opinion, the others being dismissed, the general superior Aquaviva ordered to 
be defended by the professors of the Society after the congregations on Aids were held, 
as I have already observed. And although Platelius in n. 174 says that this general later 
dispensed with his decree and left his Fathers free to choose either opinion, we 
nevertheless find this decree confirmed by two of his successors, namely Vitelleschi and 
Piccolomini. 


The other opinion is that of Fr. Francis Henno, a Scotist theologian, who in his tract on 
God, d. 8, q. 5, acknowledges a decree in God which neither infers physical premotion 
nor presupposes middle knowledge, but is, he says, precisely "an efficacious decree by 
which God wills the free act, before He wills and knows the determination of the 
created free will and the means by which such an act ought to be done." Let him who 
can understand, understand: for it does not seem intelligible to us that God should will 
Peter to place an act of love, and not will, nor know that Peter is determined to love, as 
if indeed love proceeding from Peter not loving could be conceived. 


He calls this decree there predefinitive, not in the sense that this particle "pre" signifies 
an antecedence of causality or time, but only an antecedence of preordination and 
foreknowledge of the means to the act. And in q. 8, concl. 2, he calls it "concomitant 
with the creature's action, because God does not place the common effect in time first, 
or rather does not execute what He decreed from eternity, before the creature acts; so 
that God and the creature are co-causes, co-principles, co-determining with respect to 
the same effect, like two men with respect to the progress of a ship, which they pull 
simultaneously and at once. It is called co-determining or concomitant, because before 


the common action it places nothing in the creature, nor does God act before the 
creature co-acts." Thus in these terms the praised author. 


Therefore, according to this system, God is in no way the cause of the determination of 
the free creature. Not through His decree from eternity, because through it, says 
Henno, He does not will this determination, and it does not say priority of causality. Nor 
through concomitant concurrence in time, because according to the same author, it is 
called concomitant from the fact that God places nothing in the creature before it 
co-acts, and they are like two pulling a ship of which neither determines the other to 
pull but only pull simultaneously, so that the whole passive pulling is from both partially 
concurring, not indeed co-determining each other. And otherwise if this concomitant 
concurrence were the cause of the creature's determination, it would not only be 
concomitant, but would also be previous; for every cause is prior to its effect in nature 
and causality, nor do we understand anything else by physical premotion. Hence 
whatever we have said and will say against the Molinist system, insofar as it comes from 
this point, militates against the present system. 


It further follows from this that God rashly and fortuitously concurs with the creature 
and exposes Himself to the danger of frustrating both His decree and concurrence; for 
when two free causes concur simultaneously to the same effect, if one does not subject 
and subordinate the other to itself, or otherwise does not foreknow what and when the 
other is going to act, it proceeds by chance and fortuitously in joining itself to it, and 
exposes itself to the danger of not achieving the effect, if the other does not will: but 
God in the present system does not subject the free creature to Himself through the 
concomitant decree, because it does not touch its determination nor the means by 
which it is to be determined, nor through concomitant concurrence, because He does 
nothing in it before it acts; nor does He foreknow what and when it is going to act; for in 
what does He foreknow it? Not in His decree, because, according to Henno, the decree 
does not touch the determination or consent of the created will. Not outside the decree, 
because this would be to admit middle knowledge which he rejects. 


The praised theologian confesses in q. 7 at the end, that on the part of the first cause it 
is required that it know the concurrence of the second cause before it begins, so that by 
knowing the instant in which the second cause wants to act, it can also co-act at the 
same instant. And in the same q. 7 after the 3rd proof and q. 8 in response to obj. 4, he 
says that God certainly and infallibly knows the future consent or determination of man, 
insofar as "He knows thoroughly through the knowledge of simple intelligence the 
inclination and propensity of the creature to such or such an act and elsewhere the 
power and efficacy of His means whether natural or supernatural." 


But against this, as to the first member, I respond that this is to take refuge with Molina 
in the comprehension of causes; but we have proved when dealing with the knowledge 
of future things that God cannot certainly and infallibly know in causes, even 
comprehended and supercomprehended, what is not contained in them; and that in 


created causes which are of themselves indifferent and undetermined, no effect 
certainly and determinately future is contained. 


As to the second member, I respond that God, according to the system of the Franciscan 
theologian, acknowledges no means to be conferred on the creature, in which He can 
certainly and infallibly foreknow its future consent, since all prevenient grace, according 
to him in the tract on Grace, d. 2, q. 1 at the end, is only morally exciting grace; and here 
in q. 7 after the third proof he crudely says as a pure Molinist, "God decrees to give it 
(the free creature) means indifferent to the effect, indeed and to offer indifferent 
concurrence to consent and dissent." 


From which it is clear that this Scotist, while he seems to want to recede from the 
Thomistic and Molinist system, in reality impinges on Molinism, and is implicated in the 
same, indeed greater difficulties. Nor do we think a middle ground can be given. For 
either God by the most powerful and efficacious force of His will is the cause of the 
determination of the free creature or not. If the first, it is the opinion of the Thomists; if 
the second, it is the opinion of the Molinists, at least as to the substance. 


We therefore undertake to discuss in this dissertation: first, whether God has 
predefined all our actions not only mediately and virtually by decreeing to offer 
concurrence to them, but also immediately in themselves? Then, from what is the 
infallibility and efficacy of divine predefinitions or decrees to be derived: from the most 
powerful will of God and the dominion which He has over our wills, or from the consent 
of the will foreseen through middle knowledge? Likewise, how do divine decrees relate 
to our evil acts, and finally how, if they are efficacious of themselves, are they reconciled 
with the freedom of the will? These questions are intimately connected, indeed almost 
the same as that most celebrated question about grace efficacious per se; for in the way 
God decrees from eternity, so He acts in time. Hence, if the infallibility of divine decrees 
is from His most omnipotent and efficacious will and from the dominion which He has 
over our wills and not from the foreseen consent of the will, so also is the grace through 
which He executes in time what He decreed from eternity. 


ARTICLE II. 
WHETHER AND HOW GOD PREDEFINED ALL OUR FREE ACTIONS FROM 
ETERNITY? 


I say: God predefined all our free actions from eternity not only virtually and mediately 
by decreeing to offer concurrence to them but immediately in themselves. However, He 
predefined good and evil actions differently: good actions positively regarding their 
entity and goodness, evil actions positively regarding their entity, permissively 
regarding their malice, as will be explained below. This is against Molina, Lessius, and 
many others of the same Society. 


It is proved 1° from Holy Scripture; Ephesians 2: "For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus for good works, which God prepared beforehand (that is, predestined, 
according to St. Augustine on the Predestination of the Saints, ch. 10) that we should 
walk in them"; Psalm 113: "Whatever the Lord pleases, he does"; Acts 22: "God has 
appointed you to know his will"; Ephesians 1: "He chose us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy"; Ibid. "He works all things according to the 
counsel", that is, the decree, "of his will". 


2° From the Fathers; St. Dionysius in On Divine Names, ch. 5, says: "We call exemplars in 
God the substance-making reasons which theologians call predefinitions, and divine 
and good wills predetermining existents, according to which He predefined and 
produced all things". Where note in passing how inconsiderately the Molinists babble 
that the name of predetermination is an invention of Bafnez. St. Chrysostom in sermon 1 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians: "All things have been dispensed and predefined by 
divine reason, and this through much providence towards us". St. Augustine in the 
Enchiridion, ch. 95: "Nothing happens unless the Omnipotent wills it to happen". And on 
the Predestination of the Saints, ch. 10: "When God promised Abraham the faith of the 
nations in his seed... He promised not from the power of our will, but from His 
predestination". St. Augustine is wholly occupied in this book to prove that God 
predestined all our good works. 


Nor can you say that all these can be understood of virtual and mediate predefinition in 
the decree of concurring. For 1° it is not concurrence that is said to be predefined, but 
the works themselves are said to be predefined; 2° and chiefly, those against whom we 
are arguing understand it of indifferent concurrence to either, but nothing can be said 
to be predefined and predestined in a cause indifferent to either, because to predefine 
and predestine is to will something certainly and determinately. And if it were 
understood of concurrence determined to this act, the concurrence could not be 
understood as predefined unless the act were understood as predefined; because 
concurrence would be predefined as a means to the act; but the end is intended before 
the means, nor is the means chosen except from the intention of the end. 


3° By reason. It cannot be that God does some things which He has not foreknown and 
preordained from eternity that He would do; for God does something because He wills, 
and does not begin to will in time: but God does all things, even our free acts; Isaiah 26: 
"Lord... you have wrought all our works for us"; Philippians 2: "For it is God who works in 
you, both to will and to work"; Romans 11: "For from him and through him and to him are 
all things". Therefore. 


4° From inconveniences. From the system which we are attacking, in which God does 
not otherwise predefine our free acts than by decreeing to concur with the will to 
whatever it will have determined itself, it follows 1° that God does not will a good work 
more than an evil one; 2° that one person discerns himself from another in the work of 
salvation; 3° that he who acts well does not receive more from God, nor is more obliged 


to Him, than he who acts badly; 4° that God is not the cause of our determination to 
good; 5° that He is not the first being, first cause, first mover; 6° that something escapes 
His causality; 7° that there is nothing assignable in which God certainly knows future 
things; 8° that it does not sufficiently depart from the doctrine of the Semi-Pelagians. 
These, I say, and many other things which we have deduced against middle knowledge 
and will now deduce against indifferent decrees, militate against this system and much 
more effectively than against the system of the Congruists. 


If you say that some Holy Fathers, Damascene, Gregory of Nyssa and others, teach that 
our actions are not predefined by God, 


I respond with St. Thomas, that the praised Fathers by the name of predefinition and 
predetermination understand the imposition of necessity, as is in natural things, which 
are predetermined to one without the power to the opposite; which is clear from what 
Damascene adds: "Nor does He compel to virtue"; or as another version has it: "Nor does 
He force virtue". 


Other things which Lessius objects, namely that by these predefining decrees fate is 
introduced, freedom is taken away, hope is overthrown, occasion of tepidity is given, the 
necessity of exhortations is evacuated and similar things, recur and are solved in the 
following article. 


ARTICLE III. 
FROM WHAT IS THE INFALLIBLE EFFICACY OF DIVINE DECREES 
CONCERNING OUR FREE ACTS TO BE DERIVED? 


§ 1. 


The true opinion is asserted and proved by authority. 


Although, as I have noted more than once, many professors of the Society reject the 
opinion of Molina and Lessius about a single general decree, and a single equal will of 
concurring with whatever the created will would determine itself to, and by the 
mandate of their general superiors admit with Suarez a second absolute decree by 
which God, after He has conditionally foreseen through middle knowledge that the will, 
if placed in certain circumstances with offered general concurrence, would consent to a 
good work, from the intention of this work decrees to place it in those circumstances 
and to concur with it to this act; nevertheless this decree, as is evident and we have 
already noted, is not infallible and efficacious by the force of the divine will, but from 
the foreknowledge itself or from the foreseen consent of the will. And although the 
concurrence which is decreed by this second decree is something greater in the nature 
of a gift and benefit, because God decrees to offer it in those circumstances in which He 
foresaw the will would consent, when He could offer it in others in which He foresaw it 
would not consent, it is nevertheless not something greater in the nature of virtue and 
aid; for it is the same concurrence, indifferent in itself, to which the will is foreseen to 


consent of itself, not determining the will but determinable by it. In a word, the first 
decree awaits consent; the second supposes it foreseen, but neither gives or causes it. 
Hence although the Congruists differ somewhat from pure Molinists, they still always 
stick in the same mud, and according to them God is not truly and properly the cause of 
good work. Therefore against all these, 


I say: The infallible efficacy of divine decrees concerning our free acts, especially good 
ones, is from the most omnipotent will of God and His supreme dominion which He has 
over the wills of men, and not from foreseen consent; or, as others say, divine decrees 
concerning our free acts are efficacious of themselves and intrinsically, not indifferent 
in themselves. Thus almost all theologians except the defenders of middle knowledge. 
For although not all explain the execution of this infallibility in time in the same way, 
some contending for physical causality, others for moral, others for congruity, others 
for delight, others for sympathy, all nevertheless refer it to the virtue and efficacy of the 
divine will and not to anything foreseen conditionally on our part, before God has 
decreed to give it to us. 


It is proved from Holy Scripture. 1° Esther 13, Mordecai praying to God to convert the 
heart of King Ahasuerus hostile to the Jews says: "O Lord, almighty King, for all things 
are in your power, and there is no one who can resist your will, if you decide to save 
Israel..... You are Lord of all, and there is no one who can resist your majesty.’ And in 
chapter 14, Queen Esther prays thus: "O Lord, King of gods and of all power..... turn his 
heart to hatred of our enemy." And in chapter 15, it is added: "And God changed the 
spirit of the king to mildness." By which words the infallibility and efficacy of the divine 
decree or will of God is evidently referred to His omnipotence and not to the foreseen 
consent of Ahasuerus: hence St. Augustine in book 1 to Boniface, ch. 20, expounding 
these words, says: "The heart of the king... He converted and transferred by most hidden 
and efficacious power from indignation to mildness." 


2° Proverbs 24, the heart of the king in the hand of God is compared to divisions of 
waters in the hand of a gardener: "The king's heart is a stream of water in the hand of 
the Lord; he turns it wherever he will" Ecclesiasticus 33, man in the hand of the Lord is 
compared to clay in the hand of a potter: "As clay in the hand of the potter, to fashion it 
and dispose. All his ways are according to his ordering: so man is in the hand of him that 
made him." Isaiah 10, it is compared to an axe, rod, staff in the hand of a man using them 
as he wills: by which comparisons it is made manifest that God disposes of the wills of 
men by the force of His power and dominion, not indeed awaiting or supposing what 
they will have willed: hence, after Isaiah in chapter 14 predicted many things to be 
executed through men, as that the Israelites will again return to their land, that they will 
possess strangers as servants and handmaids, that they will be capturing those who had 
captured them, that they will subject their exactors, etc., he adds: "For the Lord of hosts 
has decreed, and who will annul it? His hand is stretched out, and who will turn it back?" 
But by hand is understood the omnipotence of God, according to Psalm 94: "In his hand 
are all the ends of the earth." 


3° According to Holy Scripture, God makes us do, Ezekiel 36: "I will cause you to walk in 
my statutes." He makes us will, Philippians 2: "For it is God who works in you, both to 
will and to work for his good pleasure." He makes willing from unwilling, by removing 
the hardness and resistance of the will and giving obedience or consent, Ezekiel 11 and 
36: "I will remove from you your heart of stone and give you a heart of flesh." Hence St. 
Augustine on the Predestination of the Saints, ch. 8: "This grace which is bestowed by 
divine largess on human hearts in secret is rejected by no hard heart. For it is bestowed 
for this purpose, that the hardness of the heart may first be taken away.’ But God cannot 
infallibly accomplish this through a decree of concurring indifferently to willing or not 
willing, to consent or dissent, or through a decree which awaits or supposes consent 
and hardness removed, since He Himself both gives consent and removes hardness. Add 
that through a decree of concurring, God does not decree that we should do, but to do 
with us when we do; nor that we should will, but to will with us when we will have 
willed. 


4° According to the Apostle, discernment in the work of salvation is to be derived from 
the part of God and not from the part of man: but in the system of indifferent decrees, 
man discerns himself from another in the work of salvation: therefore. Seek this 
argument deduced quite fully in § 3 on Middle Knowledge with the responses of 
adversaries. 


It is proved from Councils and Fathers. The Second Council of Orange, can. 20, says: 
"God does many good things in man which man does not do: but man does no good 
things which God does not grant that man may do." And it proves this in can. 25 from 
the Scriptures just praised. Pope Celestine in his letter to the bishops of Gaul at the end: 
"The grace of God must be so confessed that nothing at all is subtracted from its 
operation and deigning.” Cyprian in book 3 to Quirinus, ch. 4: "In nothing is to be 
gloried, when nothing is ours." Basil in homily 22 on Humility: "Nothing is left to you, O 
man, of which you can boast, for through all we live in the grace and gift of God." But if 
the efficacy of divine decrees does not rest on the omnipotence of God, but on His 
foreknowledge, or what is the same, if divine decrees are not efficacious of themselves 
and intrinsically, but indifferent, something is subtracted in good work, which is not 
given by God, but which is foreseen to be future from us, namely both our 
determination and consent to good, for this cannot be from a decree indifferent to 
consent or dissent. We will refer the responses or rather evasions of adversaries to all 
these proofs below after the 1st proof from reason, and we will dissolve them. 


§ II. 
The Mind of St. Augustine. 


I would be immense if I wanted to relate here all that St. Augustine says in our favor, for 
the holy Doctor is entirely occupied in his writings against the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians to prove that the efficacy and infallibility of the divine will is to be 


derived from His omnipotence and the dominion He has over the wills of men. I weigh 
these few points: 


1° In the book On Rebuke and Grace, chapter 14, he says thus: "It is not to be doubted 
that the will of God, who has done all things whatsoever He willed in heaven and on 
earth, .. human wills cannot resist, that He should not do what He wills, since even of 
the wills of men themselves, He does what He wills, when He wills... Having without 
doubt the most omnipotent power of inclining human hearts whither it pleases Him." 
You see St. Augustine deriving the infallibility of the divine will not from the 
foreknowledge of future consent, but from the most omnipotent power and supreme 
dominion which He has over our wills. Moreover, it cannot be said in the opposite 
opinion that God does what He wills of the wills of men, when He wills, and has the 
most omnipotent power of inclining hearts whither it pleases Him; for suppose a man 
who in no circumstances wills to be converted, this is not repugnant from the nature of 
the thing and therefore can be supposed, of this man's will, God will not be able, while 
preserving his freedom, to do what He wills, nor will He have the power of inclining it 
whither He pleases. Indeed, omitting this hypothesis, the will which God has foreseen 
will not consent in certain circumstances, He cannot make consent in the same 
circumstances. 


2° St. Augustine in the same place, explaining how God inclines wills and does with 
them what He wills, says: "He acts inwardly, holds hearts, moves hearts, and draws them 
by their own wills, which He Himself works in them; if therefore when God has willed to 
establish kings on earth, He has more in His power the wills of men than they 
themselves have: who else makes that rebuke is salutary, and correction is made in the 
heart of the rebuked?" 


Here St. Augustine says two things: first, that God inclines the wills of men by operating 
inwardly in them: therefore not by virtue of an indifferent decree, nor through 
simultaneous concurrence, nor through moral motions: not by virtue of an indifferent 
decree, because it awaits or supposes the action of the will; not through simultaneous 
concurrence, because it does not operate inwardly in the will, but co-acts with it to the 
effect, when it itself operates; nor through moral motions, because moral motion does 
not act inwardly in the will, but moves only objectively and extrinsically through the 
proposition of the object made by the intellect, nor does it move more than the 
goodness of the object itself allures, which being limited, does not have the most 
omnipotent power of inclining hearts, as St. Augustine speaks above. 


The other thing that the holy Doctor says, is that God inclines our wills insofar as He has 
more in His power the wills of men than they themselves have: but, from the dominion 
that man has over his own will, he determines himself efficaciously, and what is capital, 
with his freedom preserved; therefore all the more does God from the greater dominion 
He has over the wills of men, determine them efficaciously with their freedom 
preserved: otherwise how would He have more in His power the wills of men than they 
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themselves have? And hence falls, in St. Augustine's way, the principal and almost only 
foundation of the opposite opinion, drawn from the injury to freedom. 


3° St. Augustine, in the book On Grace and Free Will, chapter 16, explaining those words 
of the Apostle: "It is God who works in us both to will and to do," says: "It is certain that 
we will when we will, but He makes us will good... it is certain that we do when we do, 
but He makes us do, by giving most efficacious powers to the will... when He says, I will 
make you do; what else does He say, but I will take away from you the heart of stone, 
whence you did not do; and I will give a heart of flesh, whence you may do? And what is 
this, but I will take away the hard heart, whence you did not do, and I will give an 
obedient heart, whence you may do?" Therefore God, according to St. Augustine, not 
only does when we will and do, which He provides through simultaneous concurrence, 
but makes us will and do, not through simple moral motions which do not change the 
will itself, but only allure through the proposition of the object, but by giving most 
efficacious powers to the will by which the hard heart, that is its resistance, is 
conquered, and the obedient heart, that is consent itself, is given and caused: therefore 
the will of God is not infallibly efficacious from that foreseen consent, but by its own 
virtue, since by most efficacious force it causes it, and does not await or suppose it 
caused by another. 


Tournely responds, question 9 on Grace, article 1, that St. Augustine intends nothing 
else by these words than to prove against the Pelagians the necessity of grace which 
prevents and affects the will itself through which it can not only will and work, but 
actually wills and works: for the Pelagians, he says, contended that an illustration of the 
mind alone was sufficient; on the contrary, the holy Doctor demonstrated from the 
infirmity contracted through original sin in the will itself especially, that grace which 
would heal and help the will to will and do good was altogether necessary; and when 
God thus helps, He is said to work in us both to will and to do. Thus he. 


But against this: 1° Indeed St. Augustine intends to prove against the Pelagians the 
necessity of grace which prevents and affects the will itself, but so that it gives it most 
efficacious powers, that it conquers its resistance, and gives obedience and consent; but 
there are no such graces in the school of Molina or Suarez in which no preventing 
graces are acknowledged except moral ones; these moreover do not give most 
efficacious powers to the will, nor give obedience or consent, but only allure to it, and 
beg it from the will. 


2° It is false that Pelagius admitted only moral grace of the intellect and not of the will: 
this is clear from the words of Pelagius which St. Augustine relates in the book On the 
Grace of Christ, chapter 10, where Pelagius explaining how God works in us both to will 
and to do, says He works this, "while He inflames us devoted to earthly desires, loving 
only present things in the manner of brute animals, by the greatness of future glory and 
the promise of rewards, while by the revelation of wisdom He excites the will wondering 
into the desire of God, while He persuades us... all that is good." But grace inflaming and 
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exciting the will and persuading good by the proposed greatness of glory and promise of 
rewards, is without doubt grace not only illuminating the intellect but also morally 
moving the will. 


§ III. 
The Mind of St. Thomas. 


1° It is the constant doctrine of St. Thomas that the freedom and contingency of our acts 
are not from the created will alone, but also and especially from the divine will as from 
the first cause and the first free being. Thus the holy Doctor here in q. 19. a. 8. 0: "Since 
the divine will is most efficacious, it follows not only that those things happen which 
God wills to happen, but also that they happen in the way that God wills them to 
happen; but God wills some things to happen necessarily, some contingently." He 
repeats the same in almost the same words in Opusc. 2. c. 140; and here below q. 22. a. 4. 
ad 3: "The mode of contingency and necessity falls under the providence of God, who is 
the provider of all being." 1° Perhierm. lect. 14: "The divine will is to be understood as 
existing outside the order of beings as a certain cause producing all being and all its 
differences: but the differences of being are possible and necessary, and therefore from 
the divine will itself originate necessity and contingency in things"; 6 Metaph. lect. 3: 
"Being, insofar as it is being, has God Himself as its cause, hence just as being itself is 
subject to divine Providence, so also all accidents of being insofar as it is being, among 
which are necessity and contingency; therefore it pertains to divine providence, not 
only that it should make this being, but that it should give it contingency, or necessity." 
And below: "Thus therefore it is clear, that when we speak of divine providence, it is not 
to be said only, this is provided by God that it should be; but this is provided by God, 
that it should be contingently, or that it should be necessarily." 


From this principle of St. Thomas it follows first, that the decree of the divine will 
concerning our free consent is not indifferent, nor does it await or suppose it, but is of 
itself determining and efficacious since it causes it more than the created will. It follows 
2°, which is crucial, that this decree of its nature determining and efficacious, does not 
take away or injure freedom, as the Molinists cry out, since it causes and perfects it; for 
just as the created will determining itself does not injure its actual freedom, because it 
is the cause of that free act, so a fortiori the divine will which is more the cause of the 
free act than the created will. 


The Molinists respond that St. Thomas in these testimonies does not mean that God 
predefines and causes immediately the contingency and freedom of our acts, but only 
mediately, insofar as He has prepared and fitted, that is produced, free and contingent 
causes for free and contingent effects. Hence after the words cited from a. 8. q. 16. of 
this first part he adds: "And therefore to some effects He has fitted necessary causes 
which cannot fail, from which effects proceed of necessity. But to some He has fitted 
contingent defectible causes, from which effects happen contingently." Which he 
repeats elsewhere. 
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But against this, 1° according to St. Thomas cited in 1 Perhierm. and 6 Metaph., God is 
the cause of contingency and freedom, just as He is the cause of being: but He is the 
cause of being not only through the created power which He produced, but immediately 
in itself: therefore. And in q. 22. cited he says that the mode of contingency and 
necessity falls under the providence of God who is the provider of being: therefore He 
influences it immediately just as being and disposes of it immediately. 


2° St. Thomas expressly attacks this response in q. 23. de Verit. a. 5, where after he had 
said: "The divine will is the strongest agent, hence it is necessary that its effect be 
assimilated to it in all ways, so that not only what God wills to happen happens, which is 
as it were to be assimilated according to species, but that it happens in the way God 
wills it to happen, as necessarily or contingently, quickly or slowly"; he thus concludes: 
"And so we do not say that some of the divine effects are contingent only because of the 
contingency of secondary causes, but rather because of the disposition of the divine 
will, which has provided such an order to things." 


3° St. Thomas rejects this merely mediate causality in God as erroneous and contrary to 
the authorities of the Holy Scriptures, 3. cont. Gent. cap. 89, where attacking the 
opinion of those who said that God gives us the power of willing, but not the willing 
itself, he says thus: "These authorities of Sacred Scripture evidently resist. For it is said 
in Isaiah 26: Lord, you have wrought all our works in us; hence we have from God not 
only the power of willing, but also the operation. Moreover this very thing which 
Solomon says: He will incline it whithersoever he will, shows that not only does divine 
causality extend to the power of the will, but also to its very act. Likewise God not only 
gives things power, but also no thing can act by its own power unless it acts in the 
power of God Himself, as has been shown above; therefore man cannot use the power of 
will given to him, except insofar as he acts in the power of God. But that in whose power 
the agent acts, is the cause not only of the power, but also of the act, which appears in 
the craftsman, in whose power the instrument acts, even though it does not receive its 
proper form from this craftsman: but is only applied by him to the act: Therefore God is 
the cause in us not only of the will, but also of willing” And in cap. 91, he adds: "From 
these we can gather that choices are immediately disposed by God." 


Therefore this which St. Thomas says that God fits and prepares contingent causes for 
contingent effects, can be understood in two ways: 1° that this is said without prejudice 
or exclusion of immediate causality. Indeed by this very fact that God wills there to be 
some contingent and free effects, it is necessary that He fit and prepare contingent and 
free causes for them; for free effects do not proceed from necessary causes: but it does 
not follow from this that the actual contingency and freedom of these causes are not 
caused immediately by God, nor does St. Thomas say this, but quite the contrary, as is 
clear from what has been said. 


2° These words of St. Thomas can be explained with our Gonet, by saying that the holy 
Doctor by "to fit" and "to prepare", does not understand only to create and produce, but 
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also to apply and determine: thus St. Thomas himself explains in these words of the 
Apostle to Heb. 13: But may the God of peace fit you in every good thing, that you may 
do his will, where he says: "When man has the will of doing well, he is said to be fit for 
that. But God when He sends into man good will, fits him, that is, makes him fit, and 
therefore the Apostle says: May he fit you in every good thing, that you may do his will, 
that is, may He make you will every good.... But man is fitted for doing well in two ways: 
in one way by working externally, and thus one man fits another by persuading or 
threatening; in another way by exhibiting something internally, and thus God alone fits 
the will, who alone can change it, Prov. 21: The heart of the king is in the hand of the 
Lord: whithersoever he will he shall turn it." Therefore in St. Thomas's way to prepare 
and fit causes, is to apply and determine them. Moreover from this doctrine of St. 
Thomas we have, and what is most proper to our question, that God not only 
determines and applies the will morally by persuading and threatening, but also 
physically by working something internally in it and changing it, whereby it happens 
that it infallibly wills what God Himself wills it to will. 


The second principle of St. Thomas related to the preceding. The holy Doctor here in q. 
19, after he taught in a. 6. that the divine will is always and infallibly fulfilled because it is 
the universal cause which no created thing can escape, asks in a. 8. how this infallibility 
of the divine will is reconciled with our freedom and does not injure it? But he derives 
this from the very efficacy of the divine will: "Since the divine will," he says, "is most 
efficacious, it follows not only that those things happen which God wills to happen, but 
that they happen in the way that God wills them to happen; but God wills some things 
to happen necessarily, some contingently.” And ad 2: "From this very fact that nothing 
resists the divine will, it follows that not only those things happen which God wills to 
happen, but that they happen contingently or necessarily, which He thus wills to 
happen." And 1. 2. q. 10. a. 4, where he teaches that God does not move the will 
necessarily, because He moves each thing according to its disposition, he objects to 
himself in the first place this argument: "Every agent which cannot be resisted moves of 
necessity; but God, since He is of infinite power, cannot be resisted.... Therefore God 
moves the will of necessity." Behold the very argument which the Molinists everywhere 
use to prove that God cannot without prejudice to freedom move or determine the will; 
but to this St. Thomas responds thus: "To the first, it must be said that the divine will 
extends not only to something being done through the thing which it moves, but also 
that it be done in the way which befits its nature. And therefore it would more repugn 
to the divine motion if the will were moved of necessity, which does not befit its nature, 
than if it were moved freely as befits its nature." Similarly here q. 22. a. 4. q. 23. a. 6. q. 83. 
a. 1. 3. cont. Gent. c. 94; Opusc. 2. c. 140. and elsewhere: but those denying decrees 
efficacious of themselves and admitting only indifferent ones do not derive the 
infallibility of the divine will nor its reconciliation with our freedom from its most 
efficacious power, rather they think freedom is taken away from there, but from middle 
knowledge, by which God foresees what the created will from innate freedom is going 
to do, and thence decrees absolutely that it be done. 
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3° Not only does St. Thomas establish principles from which we draw our conclusion, 
but he also asserts it in express words. "God," he says in q. 6. de Malo a. unico ad 3, 
"moves the will immutably because of the efficacy of the moving power which cannot 
fail": what could be clearer? He adds: "But because of the nature of the will moved, 
which is indifferently related to diverse things, necessity is not induced, but freedom 
remains." And in quodlib. 12. a. 3: "Predestination has certitude on the part of the divine 
will, which nothing can resist." What again could be more express? See moreover 1. 2. q. 
112. a. 3. 0. q. 10. a. 4. ad 3. 2. 2. q. 24. a. 11. o. and elsewhere. 


§ IV. 
The conclusion is proved by reasons. 


It is proved by a virtually multiple reason. It is an absolute truth that every good which is 
in us, and especially our consent to a good work, is properly from God willing and 
causing it. Almost all the authorities both of Holy Scriptures and of Councils and Fathers 
which we have brought forward so far prove this, the prayers of the Church also prove it 
by which we ask from God not only the good work, but also the consent and 
determination of our will to it, or as the Church prays, that He may compel rebellious 
wills to Himself, or, as St. Augustine says in book 4 to Boniface ch. 9, that from unwilling 
they may become willing and from resisting consenting; for no one asks from another 
except that which is to be given or effected by him. Again the promises of God prove it, 
"for He promises,” says St. Augustine on the Predestination of the Saints ch. 10, "what He 
Himself is going to do, not what men are"; but He sometimes promises our consent to 
good, as when He promises Abraham the faith of the nations. Finally, natural reason 
itself proves the same truth by which we recognize God as the author of all good things, 
the first being from which all other beings participate, the first mover by which all 
things are moved, the first and most universal cause which nothing can escape: but this 
absolute and primordial truth known by the light of faith and reason so builds up our 
opinion that it utterly overthrows the contrary; for if God wills and causes the 
determination and consent of our will: therefore His will concerning it is not indifferent 
but determined, nor is it infallibly efficacious denominatively from that foreseen 
consent, but of itself and intrinsically, because it does not await or suppose that consent 
caused by another, but by its own power causes it. 


This minor is confirmed by expounding the mode of speaking of the adversaries. They 
say therefore that God is indifferently prepared to concur with us either to consent or 
to dissent, but He explores through middle knowledge how we are going to use this 
indifferent concurrence and to which part we are going to determine ourselves, and He 
sees that we will use it for good in certain circumstances, in others for evil: then if He 
wills that the good act be done, from that intention He decrees to place us in those 
circumstances in which He foresaw we would consent, and thus by this second decree 
He decrees the act infallibly, not from the efficacy of His will as is clear, but from the 
foreknowledge of His cooperation; it is therefore clear that according to this mode of 
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speaking that God does not cause our consent, but awaits it from us, that He does not 
determine us, but is determined by us, that we begin, He follows, and that His 
concurrence is subject to human freedom, that He is not the first being, the first mover, 
the first and most universal cause, that something existing in the nature of things, 
namely our free consent, or our free determination escapes His causality, that man 
discerns himself from his own resources in the work of salvation. Which and other 
inconveniences more widely deduced seek in §. 3. and especially 6. on middle 
knowledge. 


The adversaries try everything to avoid the odium of so many and such great 
absurdities, and to persuade if they can, that even in their opinion our free consent is 
from God. 


Therefore they respond 1°, that our consent is from God insofar as He gave us free will. 
Thus Molina 1. p. q. 23. a. 5. disput. 1. member 68. 


But against this 1°, thus formerly responded Pelagius, whom therefore St. Augustine 
attacks in the book on the Grace of Christ ch. 17, with this argument. If therefore 
consent to good is from God because He gave the ability or free will, therefore also 
consent to evil or dissent from grace is equally from God because free will is for both. 2° 
This response falls into the opinion of Durandus denying God's immediate influence on 
our actions, which the adversaries reject with us, etc., which St. Thomas attacks as 
erroneous, as is clear from the above. 3° According to this response, the objected 
inconveniences remain, namely that we are not determined by God, but He by us, that 
He is not the first mover, that man discerns himself from his own resources, that divine 
concurrence is subject to human freedom, that there is something which escapes His 
causality, etc. 


They insist that our free determination is not some entity or reality distinct from the 
will, but only a certain formality of being really indistinct from it, indeed, as some say, 
something fictitious or of reason only and thus there is no inconvenience if it is not 
immediately caused by God. 


But against this 1°, given the assumption, this instance does not solve St. Augustine's 
argument against Pelagius. 2° It does not save the inconveniences, namely that God is 
determined by us, not we by Him, that His concurrence is subject to us, that He is not 
the first mover, that man can boast and discern himself from his own resources; this last 
Molina admits in Concord. disp. 12 § That last in these words: "Let the just man glory in 
such acts on that part by which they freely indeed, but partially by partiality of cause 
and not of effect proceeded from him (nevertheless referring the chief glory and honor 
to God from whom they succeed principally and as from the first origin), surely he 
would not be foolish: but would speak truth, since he would not glory in the act or in 
any formal reason of the act, as if he had not received it, which Paul prohibits and 
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reproves, but in the free cooperation alone through his will." But whether this assertion 
of Molina does not need correction, let others say. 


3° The assumption of the instance is most false, which is proved by many things. 1° The 
power of the will even as it is free, is a real power, for it is really distinguished from the 
necessary power of brutes and really surpasses it: therefore the free act, as such, 
corresponding to this real power is real, for there cannot be given a power which under 
some aspect is real, and the act, which corresponds to it under this aspect, is not real. 
Nor does it matter that perhaps the notion of free includes something of reason, 
suppose a respect of reason to the indifference of judgment or something similar; for 
this given and not conceded, nevertheless it is something real which proceeds from a 
real power and real dominion. 2° The free act, as free, requires greater reality and 
actuality in the cause than the necessary act and moreover has real effects: therefore it 
is itself real. The consequence is clear, because what requires a more real cause and has 
real effects, cannot but be real. The first part of the antecedent is proved: the free act as 
such, cannot be emitted, except by a power which has greater dominion, and a power 
cannot have greater dominion, unless it has greater universality and activity; but this 
necessarily requires greater perfection and entity. The second part of the antecedent is 
proved: from the free determination of our will proceed meritorious and demeritorious 
acts, commanded acts in itself and in other powers, many effects are directed through 
providence and art which depend on the determination as free: therefore. 3° The free 
determination of our will as such, is a perfection simply simple, for it is better to have it 
than to lack it, therefore it is not only some formality or something fictitious, but a true 
entity immediately proceeding from God. 4° The supernatural act which is the 
beginning of our justification and salvation, is not only some formality or something of 
reason, but undoubtedly some entity or reality immediately caused by God through 
grace: but such is our free consent to the mysteries of faith: therefore. 


Finally, our Gonet rightly observes that the adversaries here show themselves 
wonderful; for when they argue against physical predetermination by which they say 
freedom is injured, they magnificently extol this, they say it is the chief excellence of 
man by which he differs from brutes, is equaled to Angels, is assimilated to God, and 
presides over and dominates all other creatures. We freely concede these things. But 
when the Thomists argue that this so excellent perfection is immediately caused by 
God, and consequently through some previous influx, since every cause is prior to its 
effect, immediately they sing a recantation and so depress our freedom that they want it 
to be only some formality and almost nothing, indeed something fictitious and a being 
of reason. Against whom therefore the praised theologian thus argues. Either the free 
determination of our will is something existing in the nature of things or nothing. If the 
first, it is immediately caused by God whom we acknowledge as the creator of all things 
visible and invisible, and who according to St. Thomas 1. Perhier. lect. 14 is a cause 
existing outside the order of beings producing all being and all its differences and 
modes. If nothing, it is not taken away nor injured by physical predetermination, and 
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thus on that part all the weapons of the adversaries fall. Therefore expelled from this 
protection they flee to another and 


They respond 2°, that our free consent is immediately caused by God through moral 
motions. But against this: that moral motions are required for the free determination of 
the will no one denies. For the will is a power following the guidance of reason, so that 
the indifference of judgment is the root of its freedom, which is so called free will that 
free refers to the will, and will to reason. It requires therefore that an agreeable object 
be proposed to it by reason alluring it to its determination, which is done through moral 
motion; but that this suffices for God to be and to be said to be truly the cause of our 
determination we deny. 


1° Because Pelagius also admitted moral motions on the part of God to good, and yet St. 
Augustine rejects them as insufficient in the book on the Grace of Christ ch. 7. 10. 11, 
requiring grace which through the supply of the Spirit and virtue would act in the will 
itself changing it, and not only moving and alluring objectively. 


2° The notion of proper efficient cause concerning our free consent must be saved in 
God; but moral motion does not pertain to the efficient cause, but to the final and 
objective. 


3° Moral grace properly speaking does not determine the will, but only allures it that it 
may determine itself, so that given any moral grace whatsoever, the will always remains 
indifferent and undetermined, because, as I have already said, it does not act within the 
will changing it and making it willing from unwilling, but only proposes to it an object 
alluring to love; but no object except God clearly seen infallibly seizes and determines 
our will, because, since no object except God clearly seen is proposed as good in every 
respect, there always remains indifference of judgment on the part of the intellect, and 
consequently indetermination on the part of the will; which therefore needs to be 
determined from elsewhere. 


4° God is the cause of our consent to good by a better title than Angel and man; but 
Angel and man concur to our consent to good through moral motions: therefore these 
do not suffice in God. 


5° Given that God truly and properly causes the free determination of our will through 
moral motions, He does this without doubt because He wills, for He does nothing except 
willing: therefore His will concerning our free consent is not indifferent, but 
determined, nor infallibly efficacious from that foreseen consent, but from His own 
power and virtue, because, as is supposed, He causes it and does not await or suppose it 
to be caused by another. And this now suffices for us: for we do not here ask through 
what God executes His omnipotent will in time, whether through physical or moral 
motions, that pertains to Philosophy or to the treatise on Grace; but whether the divine 
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will concerning our free acts is determined and infallibly efficacious from His 
omnipotence: which we have here. 


They respond 3°, that our free consent is also efficiently from God through 
simultaneous concurrence. 


But against this 1°, simultaneous concurrence is offered indifferently to consent or 
dissent; therefore it is not determinative of the will to consent rather than to dissent. 


2° Simultaneous concurrence does not influence the will so as to determine it, but only 
the effect; for the divine and human wills are, according to the adversaries, two partial 
causes, like two pulling a ship, of which one does not influence the other, otherwise it 
would no longer be a partial cause but a total one. Therefore God does through 
simultaneous concurrence when we do, but He does not make us do, nor is He the 
cause of our consent as it is free and as it proceeds from our will, under which aspect 
however it is something real and something chief in the matter of salvation, as we have 
said. 


3° If God through simultaneous concurrence is the cause of our consent to good, He will 
equally be the cause of our consent to evil, because He concurs in the same way to both. 


4° If the free determination of our will is from God, because He cooperates with us, by 
equal right God's cooperation can be said to be from us, because we also cooperate with 
Him, nor can He effect our free act without us. 


5° Finally if God through simultaneous concurrence causes the free determination of 
our will, it is no longer only simultaneous, but also previous, because every cause is 
prior to its effect at least in nature and causality. 


The Congruists respond 4°, that our consent and every good that is in us is from God, 
insofar as God from special benevolence and from the intention of effecting good work 
in us places us in those circumstances in which He foresaw through middle knowledge 
that we would consent from innate freedom to the indifferent concurrence offered, 
when He could have placed us in those circumstances in which He had foreknown we 
would not consent. 


But against this 1°, it is most evident that not even according to this mode of speaking 
does God cause our determination; for it says, no differently from the preceding ones, 
that God first offers indifferent concurrence, and awaits and explores our consent: 
therefore He does not cause it. Nor does it matter that with this consent foreseen by us 
as conditionally future, if namely He concurs in such circumstances, He absolutely 
decrees from the intention of obtaining this consent, to concur in these circumstances, 
for from this it only follows that He wills the concurrence to be placed by us, not indeed 
that He Himself places or causes it. And this is confirmed: whence 2° he who places 
circumstances from this precisely does nothing more than the circumstances do, but 
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circumstances do not cause our determination or make us will, as is self-evident, and 
the adversaries admit. 3° It would follow that God would equally be the cause of our 
dissent, when He places us in those circumstances in which He foresaw we would not 
consent. 4° According to this mode of speaking, no more than according to the 
preceding ones, does the infallibility of divine decrees arise from the omnipotence of 
God, but from His foreknowledge, against the authorities of the Scriptures related in the 
first number; nor does God do with the wills of men what He wills but what He 
foreknew they would will, nor does He dispose of them as a gardener disposes of 
waters, a potter of clay, a craftsman of an axe, since He cannot, while preserving 
freedom, effect that the will consents in those circumstances in which He foresaw it 
would not consent, nor that it does not consent in those circumstances in which He 
foresaw it would consent. All of which are against the authorities related in the second 
number and the express texts of St. Augustine. 


Tournely seeks another diversion a. 5. on middle knowledge § They are examined, and 
thinks to elude the force of all these arguments from authority and reason, by saying 
that God gives to will and to do, takes away the heart of stone, gives a heart of flesh, and 
a new spirit; makes us walk in His precepts, inclines the heart wherever He will, as a 
gardener divides waters where he will, in a word causes our determination and consent 
to good: "When, he says, "from the infinite aids of grace which He has in His power, He 
selects and bestows those by which He foresees that the contumacy of the human will is 
to be softened and thoroughly broken, which certainly is a singular benefit of God's 
power and benignity." 


But against this, Tournely does not depart from the path once begun; if what he says is 
less true, it at least makes a show and deceives many readers. For you would believe 
that he, while speaking thus, acknowledges in God graces from His omnipotent will 
efficaciously inclining and determining the human will to good, by which consequently 
He foresees that the will or the contumacy of the will is infallibly to be softened and 
broken: for that is what Tournely's phrases seem to imply. Not at all. The Molinist doctor 
intends nothing else than that God, after He has foreknown through middle knowledge 
to which graces the human will from its freedom is going to consent, decrees to give 
them to it; and thus He infallibly foresees that its contumacy is to be softened and 
broken, not because those graces by their own power infallibly soften and break it (for 
no grace of this kind is acknowledged in the system of middle knowledge), but because 
before He absolutely decreed to give, He saw that the will from its innate freedom 
would allow itself to be softened and broken by them, that is, that it would will to 
consent to them rather than to dissent. Hence, according to Tournely and all defenders 
of middle knowledge, it is not saved that God gives to will or to consent, that He takes 
away the heart of stone, that is resistance, that He gives a heart of flesh, that is 
obedience, that He inclines and determines the heart, etc., but only that He knows this 
infallibly, because He foresaw all this as conditionally future from the innate freedom of 
the human will. 
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But why do the adversaries seek so many ambages and evasions? why do we linger so 
long in detecting and solving them? when they crudely and nakedly admit elsewhere 
what they seem to deny here, or at least strive to wrap in darkness lest the vice and 
shame of their doctrine appear. For they say, indeed they cry out with open mouth and 
establish as the foundation of their whole system that it is proper to free power to 
determine itself, and that it cannot, while its freedom is preserved, be determined by 
anything extrinsic, not even by God Himself: whence they deny predetermining decrees, 
graces efficacious per se, physical premotions, and urge perpetually against us the 
decrees, as they think, of the Council of Trent, namely that the will can resist even in the 
composed sense and consequently and reject any grace whatsoever. Let it stand 
therefore invincibly that according to the adversaries God is not the cause of our 
determination, and although they seem to dissimulate this in words, when we object to 
them the horrid consequences from this doctrine, yet in reality they so think, and thus 
they are forced to swallow all the absurdities which we have deduced in the present 
proof and more fully on middle knowledge, namely that something escapes God's 
causality, that He is not the first and most universal cause, the first mover, the first 
being, that He is not omnipotent, creator of all things visible and invisible, that His 
concurrence is subject to human freedom, that we begin the good work, He follows, that 
we ought not to ask from Him that He convert us, that He compel our rebellious wills to 
Himself, that He take away the heart of stone and give a heart of flesh, nor give Him 
thanks for these things, that man discerns himself from his own resources in the work 
of salvation, that God does not have supreme dominion over the wills of men, nor can 
He turn them wherever He will, etc. 


The conclusion is proved by a second reason. An indifferent decree of concurring to 
either must be determined by something to this rather than to the opposite, suppose, to 
consent rather than to dissent, to an act of love rather than to an act of hatred, for it 
cannot concur to a determined act while remaining in its indifference to either. But I 
ask the adversaries by what in their opinion is this indifferent decree or indifferently 
offered concurrence determined to this act rather than to the opposite? Here the 
waters stick for them. For it cannot be said that it is determined by God, because God 
exhibits Himself prepared to concur indifferently to either; not through something 
which is in the will before it determines itself, because the whole will before its 
determination is indifferent, and if before it determines itself God offered it a 
determined and restricted concurrence precisely to this act, He would injure freedom 
according to the adversaries; not finally through the actual determination itself of the 
will 1° because this is openly to concede that the created will is the first determining, 
the first cause on which God depends and is determined in concurring, which although 
it truly follows, as it seems to us, from the opinion of the adversaries, yet they shrink 
from openly admitting it; 2° the created will is determined through its act, as they 
themselves teach, and the act of the will is identified with God's concurrence, as they 
also concede; for an act cannot be conceived as proceeding from the will and not from 
God, and this happens through concurrence. Hence | infer 1°: therefore the 
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determination of the will is not more determinative of concurrence, than concurrence is 
determinative of the will. I infer 2°: therefore God cannot foresee the creature 
determining itself without His determined concurrence, and thus by seeing the 
conditionally future determination of the creature, He sees Himself determinately 
concurring before He wills to concur determinately, which implies; and when they 
introduce God thus decreeing: I will concur determinately if the creature determines 
itself, the sense is: I will concur if I concur, because, as has been said, the will cannot 
determine itself without the concurrence with which it is identified. Moreover, if the 
determination of the created will is the cause determining divine concurrence, 
therefore the determination of the will is conceived prior to concurrence; but how can 
it be conceived prior, if it is identified with it. 


Finally indifferent decrees seem struck down by the Vatican thunderbolt: for Innocent 
XI, in the year 1679 on November 23, condemned this proposition: "God gives us His 
omnipotence that we may use it, as someone gives another a villa or a book"; and this: 
"God subjects His omnipotence to us that we may use it at our pleasure." For we do not 
see a sufficient distinction between these propositions, and this which is of the 
adversaries, and in the terms of James Platelius in his Synopsis c. 4. §. 2. n. 166, the 
decree of concurring in the first act "exhibits God's power to either indifferently to the 
free cause, leaving to it full power of determining itself and God's power now dedicated 
to it, in the second act to either part of contrariety or contradiction at pleasure" For 
what is this other than that God subjects His power to us as to use, namely that we may 
use it at our pleasure, as a servant is said to subject himself to his Master when he 
exhibits himself prepared for whatever the Master will have willed? 


We refrain from further proofs, because what we have said against middle knowledge 
militates equally against indifferent decrees, since indifferent decrees cannot stand 
without middle knowledge; for God knows all our actions even free ones either in 
Himself as in an infallible cause, or in our wills by seeing their determinations by which 
they choose and determine indifferent decrees and indifferently offered concurrence, 
which being foreseen God elicits His determined decree according to what He saw in 
the creature. If the first, it is a decree determined and efficacious of its nature. If the 
second, it is middle knowledge: therefore, middle knowledge being removed, there are 
no indifferent decrees; but that there is no middle knowledge we have proved more 
than enough. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OBJECTIONS ARE SOLVED. 


Here I will propose indifferently arguments that militate both against grace efficacious 
of itself and against a decree efficacious per se, because, as I have already warned, the 
cause of both is one. 
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Arguments are usually drawn from five sources: 1° from authority; 2° from injury to 
freedom; 3° from insufficiency of aid; 4° from affinity with Calvinism; 5° from injury to 
divine holiness. 


§ 1. 


Objections from authority are solved. 


Obj. 1° from Holy Scripture; 1° Eccl. 15, it is said: God from the beginning created man, 
and left him in the hand of his own counsel... He has set before you fire and water; to 
whichever you choose, stretch forth your hand, etc.: but if God's decrees concerning 
our free acts are predetermining and infallibly efficacious of themselves, man would not 
be left in the hand of his own counsel, but of God's counsel, nor would there be place 
for him to choose what he would, but precisely to do what God would. Therefore. 


2° Isaiah 5: Judge between me and my vineyard. What more was there to do for my 
vineyard that I have not done in it? Why, when I looked for it to yield grapes, did it yield 
wild grapes? From this parable, we have that God does what is in Him, consequently 
that He gives aid that man may work the fruits of salvation, which nevertheless he does 
not work; therefore efficacious aid sometimes lacks effect. 


3° Proverbs 1: I called and you refused, I stretched out my hand and there was none that 
regarded; Acts 7: You always resist the Holy Spirit; and similarly elsewhere: but if God's 
will were infallibly efficacious from His omnipotence, no one would resist it: therefore. 


4° Il Corinthians 6: We entreat you not to receive the grace of God in vain; but the 
Apostle speaks of efficacious grace, since St. Augustine in the book on Grace and Free 
Will ch. 5, treating of the most efficacious calling of Paul, uses this testimony: therefore 
the Apostle acknowledges that efficacious grace can lack effect; for he who warns lest it 
be received in vain, supposes it can be so received. The same is signified in Heb. 12: See 
to it that no one fail to obtain the grace of God. 


I respond to the first, that by these words it is signified that man is of free will, and that 
operative power determined to one thing is not fixed for him as for natural agents, but 
that he has dominion over his acts; because however this free will is created and a 
second cause, by this the action of the first free will and first cause on which man 
depends in his operation is not excluded. Hence as it is said on one part that man is left 
in the hand of his own counsel, so on the other it is said, Proverbs 21: The king's heart is 
a stream of water in the hand of the Lord; and Jeremiah 18: Like clay in the hand of the 
potter, so are you in my hand. Man is therefore in the hand of his own counsel and in 
the hand of God, not as violently or necessarily drawing, but giving power, operation 
and all things which are necessary that it be done freely, consequently that he choose 
what he will, but he does not choose unless that which God wills that he choose. 
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To the second, I deny that God did all that was in Him to convert the Jews: hence He 
does not say what more could I, but what more ought I to have done and have not done? 
By which it is signified that God indeed gave the Jews necessities, namely sufficient 
graces by which they could be converted, and which, supposing the antecedent will of 
saving all, He ought to give; but not efficacious graces, which indeed He could, but was 
not bound to give, because the order of His Providence did not require it. Nor should 
you say that the Jews are undeservedly reproved if they lacked efficacious grace 
necessary for actual conversion, because he who can do and does not do that to which 
he is bound is deservedly reproved, especially if by his own fault he lacks something else 
necessary for actually doing. Now such were the Jews, to whom God had abundantly 
provided sufficient means for salvation; but that they did not have efficacious ones, they 
themselves were at fault because of too much hardening by which they badly used the 
sufficient ones; hence God truly says: What more ought I to have done for my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it? 


To the third, since Holy Scripture likewise often testifies that no one resists or even can 
resist the divine will, that it may be reconciled, we distinguish a twofold will in God, one 
antecedent which is resisted, another consequent which is not resisted. Similarly a 
twofold grace, one sufficient which proceeds from the antecedent will which is resisted, 
another efficacious per se which proceeds from the consequent will which is not 
resisted, and which according to Holy Scripture cannot be resisted namely by 
consequent power and in the composed sense, although it can be resisted by 
antecedent power and in the divided sense, about which below. 


Note diligently: Some here distinguish between the absolute will and decree of God on 
one part, and the motion of efficacious grace on the other, and contend, that although 
the motion of grace can be resisted in the divided sense, yet in no sense can the divine 
will or decree be resisted, because Holy Scripture absolutely pronounces that no one 
can resist the divine will, and it is unseemly indeed absurd that a vile creature can resist 
the Omnipotent. 


Indeed, if the divine will in general be spoken of, it is true that in no sense can it be 
resisted; because, since God's will is the universal cause of all things, it is impossible 
that the divine will should not obtain its effect: hence what seems to recede from the 
divine will according to one order, relapses into it according to another; as the sinner 
who as far as in him is recedes from the divine will by sinning, falls into the order of the 
divine will, while he is punished by His justice. 


But, if the divine will decreeing something in particular be spoken of, it can be resisted 
in the same way in which the motion of prevenient grace can be resisted. 1° Because, 
since the motion of grace is the power by which God's will or decree is mandated for 
execution, it is necessary that there be the same reason of both as to efficacy, as there is 
the same reason of the craftsman and the instrument which he moves, so that he who 
can resist the moved instrument, can resist the craftsman moving it. 2° Therefore the 
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motion of grace can be resisted in the divided sense, because it moves not only to the 
substance of the act, but also to its mode, that is that it be done freely, and thus power 
to the opposite is preserved: but similarly God by His decree wills not only the 
substance, but also the mode or freedom of the act; therefore the reason of both is 
equal. 3° The Council of Trent, sess. 6 can. 4, defines that free will can dissent not only 
from the motion of grace, but from God Himself moving and exciting; but there is no 
greater indecency or absurdity that one can resist God willing, than God moving. 


But that all scruple may be removed, and light may be brought to this difficulty and 
many others, our Doctor must be heard in 4. d. 11. q. 1. a. 3. quaestiunc. 3. ad 2, where he 
has these things: "Resistance can be to some action in two ways: in one way on the part 
of the agent, when namely from a contrary agent its power is weakened; in another way 
on the part of the effect itself, when from a contrary disposition the effect is impeded. 
In every action where the agent does not suffer, the first resistance has no place, but 
only the second: hence in divine operations difficulty is not attended to according to 
resistance to the agent, but according to impediment of the effect." These things the 
holy Doctor says most profoundly by which both the present difficulty and many other 
very grave ones, drawn from injury to freedom through God's decree or grace 
efficacious of itself, are explained and settled, and therefore to be stored in deep mind 
and often recalled. Therefore no one can in any sense resist either God's absolute will or 
the motion of grace efficacious per se by resistance which is to the agent, as e.g. a 
citizen resists an enemy rushing into the city, stops the attack, retards, breaks, and 
finally conquers. For who is like God? who has an arm like God, says Job, and can 
wrestle with Him? but since the divine will, say the same of grace, imposes no necessity 
on the created will, but wills that it act freely, the created will can will something else 
and in this sense impede the effect of the divine will, which is to resist the divine will by 
resistance which is according to impediment of the effect. 


To the fourth, given that these texts of the Apostle are to be understood, not of habitual 
or actual sufficient grace (which nevertheless perhaps could be defended), but of 
efficacious grace, nothing is thereby derogated from its efficacy; because that one does 
not fail grace or receive it in vain, is from grace: "This very thing that someone does not 
place an obstacle to grace," says St. Thomas, "proceeds from grace". Hence it is 
commonly said that the good use of grace is from grace. Nor does this prevent the 
Apostle from having been able rightly to exhort us not to receive grace in vain, for this is 
so from grace that it is also from free will; for grace is given that the will may act itself, 
and not that it may do nothing. Certainly to be converted to God is from grace, and this 
very thing not to fail grace, because he who does not fail grace is converted, and yet 
God exhorts us to be converted to Him. As therefore it stands well that God exhorts us 
to be converted to Him, although conversion is from grace, so it stands well that the 
Apostle exhorts us not to receive the grace of God in vain, although this is also from 
grace. Moreover although both to be converted and not to fail grace is from grace, not 
to be converted and to fail grace is not from grace but from mere malice of the will, and 
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thus there is always place for exhortation. But when it is inferred, therefore the Apostle 
acknowledges that we can fail grace, I distinguish: we can by antecedent power and in 
the divided sense, I concede; by consequent power and in the composed sense, I deny. 


Obj. 2° that celebrated passage Matthew 11: Woe to you, Chorazin, etc., where Christ 
rebukes the Jews comparatively to the Tyrians, that these would have been converted, if 
they had seen those signs, which the Jews had seen; but if divine decrees and grace 
necessary for conversion are efficacious of themselves, this comparative rebuke would 
be unjust, since there would not be equality between the compared extremes, and 
therefore the Jews could have justly responded: Lord, if You had efficaciously decreed 
our conversion, and had given us grace efficacious of itself for it as You would have 
given to the Tyrians, we would have been converted like them. 


To this argument so often recanted I responded in the dissertation on Middle 
Knowledge, 1° that the Apostle proposed this very argument to himself and rebuked it as 
petulant; 2° that it is equally to be solved in the opinion of the Congruists, indeed, and of 
all sane thinkers: otherwise it is to be admitted that God with equal will wills the 
salvation of all both reprobate and predestinate and confers equal grace on all, which 
each makes efficacious by his own pleasure, so that by more special grace He does not 
prevent the predestinate than the reprobate: but this doctrine does not seem to recede 
enough from the doctrine of the Semi-Pelagians, and the general superiors of the 
Society prohibited it from being defended by their own, as we have already noted; 3° 
that the Jews were justly rebuked comparatively to the Tyrians, because they had 
sufficient aids: but if they did not have efficacious ones as the Tyrians would have had, it 
was their fault, because through greater hardening and malice they intercepted the 
course of sufficient grace, and placed a greater obstacle to efficacious grace offered in 
the sufficient: hence they were equal with the Tyrians in sufficient aids, indeed in 
efficacious ones, if not conferred, at least offered. Finally from abundance I added a 
fourth solution from Father Massoulie. Seek all these things in the cited place on Middle 
Knowledge. 


Tournely insists in the question on middle knowledge: that the Jews might not resist 
sufficient grace and not place an obstacle to efficacious, they needed efficacious grace, 
because not to resist, not to place an obstacle to grace, is not something purely 
negative, but a positive act, for it is to consent to grace and to act well; but for every 
good act there is need of efficacious grace according to the Thomists: therefore the 
Jews could respond that they had resisted sufficient grace, because they were destitute 
of efficacious grace. 


The retorsion of the argument having been premised against the Congruists, because 
that the Jews might not resist incongruous grace they needed congruous grace: | 
respond by denying the consequence. Indeed it is most true that for not resisting 
sufficient grace, or for consenting to it there is need of efficacious grace; but for 
resisting it efficacious grace is not required, but bad will suffices: but that resistance is 
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the cause why efficacious grace is subtracted, for the will does not therefore resist 
sufficient grace because it lacks efficacious, but on the contrary it therefore lacks 
efficacious because it resists sufficient; but the cause of this resistance, as I have said, is 
bad will which is the first deficient principle, and which from its own defectibility and 
malice breaks forth into evil which is an obstacle to grace according to this rule of our 
Doctor: "The defect of grace has its first cause from us, but of bestowal the first cause is 
from God, according to that of Hosea 13: Your destruction, O Israel, is from yourself, 
only from me is your help." Hence as the Tyrians had no cause for boasting that they had 
placed lesser obstacles to grace, because they would have had this from grace, so the 
Jews had no reason for excusing their resistance to sufficient grace, because the cause 
of this resistance was their bad will, and they would have had efficacious grace for 
consenting, unless by bad will they had resisted the sufficient. But on this difficulty 
again and more broadly confer the subsequent §. 


You will reply: To place an obstacle to grace is to resist it: but from what has been said, 
the Jews placed an obstacle to efficacious grace, therefore they resisted it, which is 
impossible according to the Thomists. 


I respond by distinguishing the major: to place an obstacle to grace received by 
impeding its effect is to resist it, 1 concede the major; to grace to be received, I deny the 
major. Thus the Jews placed an obstacle to efficacious grace insofar as by resisting the 
sufficient, they merited to be deprived of the efficacious which was offered to them in 
the sufficient. 


You will reply: According to the doctrine handed down, it does not seem necessary to 
recur to the inscrutable judgment of God to give a reason why He draws this one, and 
does not draw that one, as SS. Augustine and Thomas are accustomed to recur, but to 
the human will alone, which if it wills is drawn, if it does not will, is not drawn. 


I respond indeed that it is in the power of man's will to be unwilling to be drawn and to 
resist grace, but that he wills to be drawn and consents to grace depends on grace; but 
why God does not give this grace by which he wills to be drawn and consents to 
sufficient grace to this sinner, and gives it to another equally sinful, no reason can be 
given, except because He wills, but why He wills, is in His inscrutable judgment. 


Hence you also have that although man can from himself prepare himself for the denial 
of efficacious grace by resisting the sufficient, he nevertheless cannot from himself 
prepare himself even negatively for its reception by not resisting or consenting to 
sufficient grace, because that he does not resist or consents is from grace. 


Obj. 3° from the Council of Sens gathered in 1528 against Luther, in the decrees of faith, 
decree 15, where speaking of free will it says: "According to Holy Scripture we extend it 
(free will) so that the human will, supported by the aid of prevenient mercy, and touched 
by the interior and hidden breath of more secret inspiration, converts itself to God, 
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approaches God, and prepares itself for that true grace, which at length is accepted 
unto eternal life. Nor yet does such necessity of grace prejudice free will, since that is 
always at hand, nor indeed does a moment pass when it does not stand at the door and 
knock, to which if anyone opens the door, it will enter to him and sup with him. Nor 
finally is such aid of God drawing of this kind that it cannot be resisted; for how often 
would the Lord have gathered together the children of Jerusalem as a hen gathers her 
chicks under her wings, and they would not? Surely in vain would Stephen rebuke the 
Jews of stiff neck and uncircumcised ears, who always resist the Holy Spirit. In vain 
would Paul admonish the Thessalonians not to extinguish the Spirit, if men were 
inevitably carried away by divine inspirations." From which it is thus argued: the council 
speaks of efficacious grace, both because it speaks of grace by which we are in fact 
converted, and because it speaks of grace through which Luther said freedom is taken 
away, but he said it is taken away through efficacious aid: but the council says this aid 
can be resisted in the composed sense, because it proves it can be resisted by the fact 
that it is resisted, as is clear in the examples which it adduces in proof: therefore. 


I respond 1° by retorting the argument: the council speaks of grace through which 
Luther said freedom is taken away: but Luther said freedom is taken away through grace 
efficacious of itself: therefore the council supposes that grace efficacious of itself is 
given which does not take away freedom: which is the very doctrine of the Thomists. 


I respond 2°, that the authority of this council was proposed by the Fathers of the 
Society for their opinion in congregation 41 before Paul V, and denied by ours, because it 
was neither called nor confirmed by the Apostolic See, no one reclaiming to the 
contrary: hence the authority of this council was omitted as not urgent. 


I respond 3°, that this council certainly admits prevenient grace other than moral, for it 
says: "The will of man supported by the aid of prevenient mercy and touched by the 
interior and hidden breath of more secret inspiration converts itself". Now a breath 
touching the will in an interior and hidden way is not only a moral motion which 
through the proposition of the object only allures the will, but is an effective operation 
hidden within the will itself converting it, and therefore having efficacy from itself, and 
not expecting or supposing conversion. But that it says this motion can be resisted, is 
beyond doubt, for the grace of God however efficacious does not take away the power 
of resisting and failing, but, because it supposes in us this infirmity or power of failing 
and resisting, it effects by its infallible guidance not that we cannot resist and fail, but 
that we do not in fact resist and fail: hence we can resist by antecedent power and in 
the divided sense, not by consequent power and in the composed sense. 


Therefore the whole difficulty is in the proof from examples by which it seems to be 
proved that it can be resisted in the composed sense, because it is in fact resisted. Some 
respond conformably to what I was just saying, that this council as not confirmed by the 
Holy See failed in its proof. But it can be said (which perhaps is truer) that the sense of 
the council is, that efficacious grace is in fact resisted not immediately in itself but 
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mediately, insofar as by resisting the sufficient, the efficacious which was offered in the 
sufficient is resisted. That this is the mind of the council two things persuade me: 1° 
because it cannot be conceived that efficacious aid as efficacious, of which the council 
speaks, is immediately resisted in itself in fact, in whatever way it is efficacious, 
otherwise it would be and would not be efficacious; 2° because it is not likely that the 
council wished to define that efficacious grace immediately in itself "is always at hand, 
and there is no moment when it does not stand at the door and knock"; but it is far 
more probable that it uttered these words of efficacious grace mediately offered in the 
sufficient and in this sense the adversaries themselves understand these words of the 
council who use them to prove that sufficient graces are given to all. Of the Council of 
Trent we will speak in the following §. 


Obj. 4° authorities of the Holy Fathers: Cyril of Alexandria lib. 8 against Julian; 
Chrysostom hom. 11 on John and on Psalm 15; Jerome epist. 106 to Damasus, and epist. 
149 to Hedibia; Prosper to the Chapters of the Gauls resp. 6; John Damascene lib. 2 of 
Orthodox Faith. But all these and others mean nothing else than that man is of free will, 
that he is not compelled but acts spontaneously, and that he is not determined 
necessarily to one thing in the manner of nature. In which sense St. Thomas 1. p. q. 23. a. 
1. ad 1. explains Damascene of St. Anselm, on whom the adversaries more sharply insist, | 
will speak in the following §. 


Obj. 5° many things from SS. Augustine and Thomas: but lest we repeat the same things 
too often, seek them solved on middle knowledge obj. 2 and 3. I will add one thing which 
is usually opposed from St. Thomas, who in chap. 8. to Rom. lect. 6. says: This calling is 
efficacious in the predestinate, because they assent to such calling. 


I respond that it is by no means likely that the holy Doctor wished by these few words to 
overthrow the system which he everywhere and constantly teaches on the efficacy of 
grace to be derived from the efficacious and omnipotent will of God, as is clear from 
what has been said and will be clear from what will be said. Indeed it is clear from what 
the holy Doctor teaches in the very place which is objected: for he says "that interior 
calling is nothing else than a certain instinct of the mind by which man's heart is moved 
by God to assent to those things which are of faith or virtue..... And that this calling is 
necessary, because our heart would not convert itself to God, unless God Himself drew 
us to Himself". By which words he openly signifies that this internal calling, this instinct 
of the mind, is the efficient cause of the conversion of our heart. When therefore he 
immediately subjoins: "And this calling is efficacious in the predestinate, because they 
assent to such calling", these words are not to be understood in the causal but in the 
illative sense, so that it well follows that grace is efficacious if we consent, not however 
that our consent is the cause why grace is efficacious: in which sense we say God is 
omnipotent, because He has done all things which He willed; and in which sense St. 
Thomas himself explains that of Origen: "Because something is future, therefore it is 
known by God". Or if they are taken in the causal sense, they are thus to be understood 
that the will is the proximate and second cause of the effect of grace, depending 
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however on God as on the first cause even of consent itself, in the way in which we 
explain what St. Augustine said of two equally affected and called, that therefore one 
fell, the other stood, because one willed and the other did not will. They can also be 
understood of material and dispositive causality not efficient, in which sense Dominic 
Soto explains what he had said lib. on Nature and Grace c. 15, where giving a reason why 
God draws this one and not that one, he says: "Which indeed cannot be given except 
that one gives assent and cooperates, but the other not at all". 1 subjoin his words, which 
are worthy of consideration. He therefore, in 4 after dist. 50, having repeated those 
things which he had said in the prior work on Nature and Grace, subjoins: "But some 
have wished to tax this saying that I attributed too much to free will in the cause of 
justification, and yet saving always the censure of the Catholic Church I think it must 
necessarily be so said. For the assent of free will is not a cause preventing the motion of 
God, but an effect of the same motion preventing free will: for the pulsation and 
aspiration of God to our hearts is similar to air aspiring to a closed window, but because 
it does not open our hearts to us of necessity, but we freely consenting; although the 
prior efficient cause which converts us, is His aspiration and preventing motion, yet the 
material disposition (which in this way can be called cause) is our assent, just as the 
preventing efficient cause why the window is opened is the air entering, but the 
material cause why the air enters, is because the window is opened". 


§ II. 


Objections from injury to freedom are solved. 


Obj. 1° with Tournely gq. on Middle Knowledge and q. 9. on Grace a. 1: The doctrine which 
admits predetermining decrees and grace efficacious per se cannot be reconciled with 
the Catholic dogma concerning human freedom: therefore. The antecedent is proved. 
Faith states that "free will moved and excited by God can dissent if it wills". Thus Trent 
sess. 6. can. 4. and, "can reject the inspiration of God": Ibid. chap. 5. It pleases to refer to 
the complete texts chap. 5. After the council said that the beginning of justification is 
taken from prevenient grace to which we cooperate by freely assenting and by which we 
are disposed to justification, it adds: "So that as God touches the heart of man by the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, neither does man himself do nothing at all in receiving 
that inspiration, since he can reject it’. And can. 4: "If anyone says that man's free will 
moved and excited by God cooperates nothing by assenting to God exciting and calling, 
whereby it may dispose and prepare itself for obtaining the grace of justification, and 
that it cannot dissent if it wills, but like some inanimate thing does nothing at all and is 
merely passive, let him be anathema". And the council speaks of efficacious grace in 
whatever way it is efficacious, both because it speaks of grace to which man in fact 
cooperates and assents, and because it speaks of grace through which Luther and 
Calvin said freedom is taken away, but they said freedom is taken away through 
efficacious grace: but to a predetermining decree and grace efficacious per se having an 
infallible connection with the consent of the will, the will cannot dissent, otherwise the 
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decree would not be predetermining nor grace efficacious of itself, which the will by its 
dissent could render inefficacious and void: therefore. 


And here Lessius, Molina, Vasquez and others contend, that from these decrees which 
they call inextricable and more than adamantine, fate is introduced, freedom is taken 
away, men are led into despair, sloth, tepidity and laziness are brought to men, zeal for 
virtue is blunted, men are inclined to dissolution of life, praise is detracted from good 
works, prayers grow cold and are extinguished, exhortations and corrections languish 
and are taken away, etc. "This doctrine favors the heretics of this time, and therefore is 
worthy to be condemned by the censure of the Church, or rather to be declared already 
condemned, for although not under that voice, under others equivalent it has already 
been condemned, as that grace induces necessity, for necessity and predetermination 
to one, are the same as definition and the defined". Thus Suarez as to these last words in 
his posthumous work, on the True Understanding of efficacious aid, last chapter. 


Before I respond, I premise 1° that all these things and others similar drawn from injury 
to freedom were once objected by the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians to St. Augustine as 
our Gonet proves through each point disp. 5 on the Will of God a. 4. §. 2. and is clear 
from the epistle of Prosper to St. Augustine, where he reports the Massilians saying "this 
purpose of calling... both takes away from the lapsed care of rising again, and brings to 
the saints occasion of tepidity: because on either part labor is superfluous..... For in 
whatever way they have conducted themselves, nothing other than what God has 
defined can happen to them". And below: "Therefore all industry is removed, and virtues 
are taken away, if the constitution of God prevents human wills, and under this name of 
predestination, a certain fatal necessity is introduced". Likewise St. Thomas objects 
almost all these things to himself and solves them in various places, 1. p. q. 19. a. 8. q. 105. 
a. 4.1. 2. q. 10. a. 4; q. 6. on Truth a. 3. and 5. and q. 23. a. 5. 3. against Gentiles c. 88. 89. 
90. and 94. q. 6. on Evil a. single, 4. 3. on Power a. 7. and elsewhere. But if against the 
doctrine of SS. Augustine and Thomas the same arguments militate which are now 
objected against the doctrine of the Thomists, it is necessary that there be on both sides 
the same. 


I premise 2°, and suppose as certain that God is the efficient cause of our freedom not 
only potential, but also actual, that is of the free act and free determination of the will. 
We proved this in §§ 3 and 4 of the previous article and to repeat a few things, 1° 
because God is the first and most universal cause of all being and modes of being, or as 
St. Thomas says, the cause producing all being and all its differences, so that nothing is 
existing in the nature of things which escapes His causality, consequently not our actual 
freedom; 2° because actual freedom is a perfection, for potency is for the sake of act and 
is perfected through it: indeed it is a perfection simply simple, as which is found in God, 
and if it is a question of actual freedom in the order of salvation it is something 
supernatural. But who will deny that a perfection of this kind is efficiently caused and 
participated from God free by essence, the font of all perfection and author of all 
supernaturality. But God is not the efficient cause of the free determination of our will 
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through an indifferent decree, for this is not given to determine the will, otherwise 
according to the adversaries, it would injure freedom, but to concur with it when it has 
determined itself from itself, for it is indifferent to concur to consent or dissent through 
the determination of the will. Moreover from the indifferent as such something 
determined can no more proceed than cold from hot or white from black, so that with 
only an indifferent decree posited, the will, which is also indifferent before its 
determination, would remain forever idle and suspended from act. It remains therefore 
that God is the efficient cause of our actual freedom through a determining decree and 
motion efficacious of itself descending from it, by which the will is as it were shaken 
from its passive indifference as from sleep and reduced from potency to act. Therefore 
nothing at all is to be feared for human freedom from the predetermining decree and 
grace efficacious per se: for a cause by causing an effect, does not destroy it, but posits 
it. Confer what I said above in the cited places. 


If you say, it is of the nature of free power that it be the cause of its own motion, that it 
move and determine itself; St. Thomas responds to you "that indeed free will is the 
cause of its own motion, because man through free will moves himself to act. 
Nevertheless this is not of the necessity of freedom, that what is free be the first cause 
of itself: as neither to this that something be the cause of another, is it required that it 
be its first cause. God therefore is the first cause moving both natural causes and 
voluntary, and as by moving natural causes, He does not take away that their acts are 
natural, so by moving voluntary causes He does not take away that their actions are 
voluntary: but rather He does this in them, for He works in each according to its 
property". God therefore moves free power, not precisely that it be moved and do 
nothing, nor determines precisely that it be determined, but moves and determines as 
the first mover that it as the second mover subordinated to the first and in its order, 
also move itself, determine and act, and indeed freely, namely under indifference of 
judgment and preserving power to the opposite, because He works in each according to 
its property, and moves not only to the substance, but also to the mode of the act. 


If you reply that free power is mistress of its act, but by this very fact that it is 
efficaciously and infallibly determined by another, it is no longer mistress of its act; St. 
Thomas again responds "that the will is said to have dominion of its act not by exclusion 
of the first cause, but because the first cause does not so act in the will, as to determine 
it of necessity to one, as it determines nature; and therefore the determination of the 
act is left in the power of reason and will". This therefore is the cause of the 
hallucination of the adversaries that they imagine human freedom as if another god 
which in its exercise and act has shaken off dependence on its Creator. Which how alien 
it is to faith and right reason anyone knows who has attended to the rights of divinity 
and the condition of created being. And this is already clear from what has been said 
and will again be clear from what will be said below in the response to the sixth instance 
of Tournely. 
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I premise 3° that if the adversaries absolutely concede that the council speaks of the 
grace of which Luther and Calvin spoke, thence we have that the council supposes that 
efficacious grace is given when it defines that man can dissent from God moving; 
because Luther and Calvin spoke of grace efficacious per se when they said that man 
cannot dissent from God moving; but a true affirmative proposition, such as is the 
proposition of the council, is of a supposing subject. 


But whatever may be of the mind of the adversaries, at least it is most certain that the 
fathers of the council knew very well that Luther and Calvin defended grace efficacious 
per se: and from that principle inferred that freedom is taken away: either therefore the 
fathers of the council judged the antecedent to be erroneous and heretical, or only the 
illation to be illegitimate and heretical. Not the first, otherwise they ought to have 
proscribed it in express terms, which they did not do: therefore the second, but thus we 
Thomists all with one voice also judge, namely that from grace efficacious per se the 
overturning of freedom is illegitimately and heretically inferred; the Molinists judge the 
contrary. Hence let the fair reader see who more truly attain the mind of the council, 
and whether it can be asserted with any likelihood that the opinion of the Thomists was 
condemned by the Council of Trent. Concerning the concordance of the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent with the doctrine of the Thomists, see if you please Anthony Reginald 
on the mind of the Council of Trent and Antoninus Massoulie tom. 1. diss. 2. q. 9. 


These things having been premised, first it could be briefly responded to the argument 
with a certain more recent Thomist by distinguishing the last minor thus: to a 
predetermining decree and grace efficacious per se man cannot dissent by power not 
subject to the divine will such as the adversaries construct, I concede; by power subject 
to the divine will such as the Holy Fathers construct and such as ought to be 
constructed, I deny. It is true therefore that the created will can resist divine motion 
efficacious per se, because, as St. Thomas says 1. 2. q. 10. a. 4. ad 1: "The divine will 
extends not only to this that something be done through the thing which it moves, but 
also that it be done in that way which befits its nature: and therefore it would more 
repugn to the divine motion, if the will were moved of necessity, that is without power 
to the opposite, which does not befit its nature, than if it were moved freely as befits its 
nature”. But it is also true that this power of dissenting is so subject to the divine power, 
that God can easily so move the will that it does not in fact dissent, otherwise God 
would not be omnipotent as St. Augustine argues in the Enchiridion chap. 96. and 
therefore it does not follow from that power of dissenting that the decree is not 
predetermining nor grace efficacious of itself. This solution, both brief and excellent, is 
born from the foundations laid down, and does not differ as to substance from the 
following; but because the common solution in the Thomistic school is given through 
the distinction of the composed and divided sense, and the adversaries attack this 
distinction with all their strength, lest we seem to fear their weapons, and adhering to 
the mode of speaking received in our schools, 
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I respond to the argument by denying the antecedent. To the proof, I distinguish the 
minor: but to a predetermining decree and grace efficacious per se, etc., the will cannot 
dissent, by consequent power, by power of futurition, in the composed sense (for these 
are synonymous) that is, the will cannot at the same time join non-act with motion to 
act, I concede the minor, because since the motion is simultaneous in time with the act, 
for it precedes it only in nature and causality, it would follow that it could at the same 
time join non-act with act, which implies; the will cannot dissent by antecedent power, 
by power of possibility, in the divided sense, that is under that motion it does not 
preserve the power of dissenting, I deny. Because as we have already often said from St. 
Thomas and will say many times, for it is an unshaken and fundamental reason, thus 
God wills us to act, that He also wills us to act freely, and thus moves to acting that He 
also moves to acting freely, or as is commonly said, He moves not only to the substance 
of the act, but also to its mode which is freedom: and since His will is most omnipotent 
and efficacious, as also His motion, it follows necessarily that we act freely, and 
consequently that we preserve under that motion the power of resisting it and rejecting 
it. Understand always, as we explained above from St. Thomas "not according to 
resistance to the agent, but according to impediment of the effect". 


Thus therefore this famous distinction of the composed and divided sense is to be 
understood, that the composed sense composes with the act or with the prerequisites 
in nature only to the act non-act or the opposite act, as if you say, one sitting can stand, 
it signifies in the composed sense that he can sit and stand at the same time, or 
compose session with standing. The divided sense divides the act not from the power to 
non-act or the opposite act, but from non-act only, or from the opposite act: as if you 
say, one sitting can stand, it signifies in the divided sense that one sitting under session 
retains the power of standing, not however of composing at the same time standing 
with sitting. In a word the composed sense imports power of simultaneity, the divided 
sense simultaneity of power. 


Calvin understood this distinction differently. According to him, the composed sense 
composes the act with the power to non-act; and this is our divided sense. But his 
divided sense divides from the act the power to non-act, so that according to it one 
premoved to act cannot not act in the composed sense, that is while the premotion 
stands he does not have the power of not acting; he can in the divided sense, that is 
with the premotion removed he has the power of not acting; as, they say, one bound 
with chains does not have the power of running in the composed sense, that is while the 
bonds remain, he has the power of running in the divided sense, that is with the bonds 
removed. This heretical sense, which we condemn and execrate, some of the 
adversaries have not blushed sometimes to impose on us, although others from the 
same school, among whom Annatus grown older, and Tournely himself, in some places 
vindicate us from this calumny. 


That this distinction of the composed and divided sense catholicly understood, was not 
invented by the Thomists, as some have dreamed, to elude this argument from the 
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Council of Trent and others drawn from injury to freedom, is clear from the fact that the 
Master of the Sentences used it in 1. d. 38. near the end, and from him the more notable 
theologians have used it, especially St. Thomas ibid. q. 1. a. 5. ad 3, more specially q. 6. on 
Truth a. 4. ad 8, where he says: "It is commonly said that this: God can predestinate one 
not predestined, or not predestinate one predestined, in the composed sense is false, in 
the divided true and therefore all those locutions which imply the composed sense, are 
false simply". You hear: it is commonly said; therefore this distinction was already 
common in the times of St. Thomas. Likewise q. 23. on Truth a. 5. asking whether the 
divine will imposes necessity on things willed, he objects to himself "that the non-being 
of that which is willed by God, cannot stand with the divine will; for these two are 
incompossible that God will something to be and it not be, whence it seems to follow 
that necessity is imposed on things willed"; he responds "that, although the non-being 
of the effect of the divine will cannot stand simultaneously with the divine will, yet the 
power of failing the effect stands simultaneously with the divine will; for these are not 
incompossible: God wills this one to be saved and this one can be damned; but these are 
incompossible: God wills this one to be saved and this one is damned"; because it is 
composed and conjoins act with act. Thus the holy Doctor whom the Thomists adopt 
and follow without removing a syllable. 


This distinction also the adversaries themselves and all both theologians and 
philosophers use and are bound to use. For when I say: white can be black, one sitting 
can stand, these propositions are true for all in the divided sense, false in the composed 
sense. Everyone who is born of God... cannot sin, 1 John 3, is true in the composed 
sense, false in the divided sense. One predestined can be damned, what is foreknown by 
God as future can not happen, is true for all in the divided sense, false in the composed 
sense. Supposing the decree of creating a single world, God can create another in the 
divided sense, not in the composed sense. Christ could not undergo the death 
commanded by the Father in the divided sense, not in the composed. Man can resist 
congruous grace according to the adversaries, not in the composed but divided sense. 
Finally in the subject matter, the Council of Trent defining that free will can dissent 
from grace, speaks of efficacious grace, as has been said in whatever way it is 
efficacious; I ask the adversaries in what sense man can dissent from this efficacious 
grace, certainly not in the composed sense, otherwise the grace which is supposed 
efficacious would not be efficacious, therefore in the divided sense. 


Some of the adversaries respond, that in their opinion dissent can be conjoined with the 
entity of efficacious grace according to itself, although it cannot be conjoined with 
efficacious grace reduplicatively as it is efficacious. Given this subtlety to which I do not 
think the council attended, we can equally respond that dissent can be conjoined with 
grace, if it is considered according to its entity, and as it is an accident received in the 
will, for thus it is mutable according to the subject in which it is received, according to 
that trite saying: Whatever is received is received according to the mode of the receiver. 
However dissent cannot be conjoined with grace if it is considered as it is a certain 
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power of divine omnipotence, or as it is the virtue and instrument of divine art. Thus 
Alvarez responds disp. 93 on Aids, and the response is of St. Thomas q. 24. on Truth a. 8. 
ad 6, in these words: "It must be said that of that which is received in something, both 
being and reason can be considered. According indeed to its being, it is in that in which 
it is received according to the mode of the receiver: but yet the receiver itself is drawn 
to its reason, as heat received in water has being in water according to the mode of 
water, insofar namely as it is in water as accident in subject; yet it draws water from its 
natural disposition, to this that it become hot and do the act of heat, and similarly light 
air although not against the nature of air. So also grace according to its being is in free 
will according to its mode, as accident in subject (namely mutably), but yet it draws free 
will to the reason of its immutability, conjoining it to God". If therefore to save freedom 
it suffices in the opinion of the adversaries, that the will can conjoin dissent with the 
entity of grace, although it cannot conjoin with grace as it is efficacious, it suffices 
equally in our opinion, that it can conjoin dissent with grace as it is a thing or entity, 
although it cannot conjoin with it as it is reason or power of divine potency. 


There is indeed a difference that in our opinion grace is efficacious by its own power, 
not in the opposite opinion, but as to the concordance of freedom there does not seem 
to be a difference. In the opposite opinion grace is efficacious from congruity, which 
being supposed it has infallibly effect, and under the direction of middle knowledge it 
has omnimous infallibility; and yet that omnimous infallibility does not hinder freedom, 
because the will can conjoin dissent with grace considered according to entity, although 
it cannot conjoin with it as it is efficacious; think the same said by us. 


But note that this power of conjoining dissent in both opinions, is only antecedent and 
divided from act, not consequent and conjoined with act, because according to St. 
Thomas since acts are in singulars where all circumstances concur, consequent power 
and conjoined with act, must also be conjoined with all circumstances; hence if the 
human will could by consequent power conjoin dissent with efficacious grace, it would 
conjoin not only with grace as it is a thing or entity, but also as it is reason, or as it is 
efficacious, which implies. But antecedent power and divided from act, is, so to speak, 
precisive and can respect the motion of grace precisely as it is a thing or entity, and not 
as it is reason or as efficacious. And hence you see that this distinction falls back into 
the distinction of the composed and divided sense. 


The adversaries respond again, that the distinction of the composed and divided sense 
must indeed be admitted, insofar as the composed sense can be formed from the 
supposition of act precisely: as, he who wills, can not will in the divided sense, not the 
composed; he who freely sits, can stand in the divided sense, not the composed; but 
otherwise if it is formed from an antecedent supposition inferring the act infallibly, for 
thence they think freedom does not stand and they say that the divided sense must be 
understood with the motion removed, and the composed sense with the motion 
posited. 
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But against this, predestination is an antecedent supposition from which the act is 
inferred infallibly, and yet from that antecedent supposition according to St. Thomas 
just praised the divided and composed sense is made, so that one predestined can be 
damned in the divided sense, and cannot in the composed sense. Say the same of God's 
foreknowledge. And as to the motion itself of which there is question, which also posits 
something in the will from which the act follows infallibly, the holy Doctor says 1. 2. q. 10. 
a. 4. ad 3: "If God moves the will to something, it is impossible to posit that the will not 
be moved to that. It is not however impossible simply: hence it does not follow that the 
will is moved by God of necessity". Therefore the will can dissent from divine motion in 
the divided sense, it cannot in the composed sense. And the reason of the holy Doctor, 
which we have already often said nor can we repeat enough, is because the infallibility 
and efficacy both of the divine will and of divine motion fall not only on the substance of 
the act but also on its mode or freedom: for He not only wills and moves that the act be 
done, but that it be done freely and thus power to the opposite be preserved. Hence the 
composed sense can be made with the act, that will or antecedent motion being 
supposed, as if the act proceeded from the will alone. 


You ask whether it can also be admitted that the will can in the divided sense frustrate 
the divine decree, or divine motion, as we say that it can resist or dissent in the divided 
sense? 


I respond more probably in the negative. The reason for the disparity is that frustration, 
since it imports total and absolute evacuation of divine efficacy, is something impossible 
in itself, to which power is not given. But to dissent or resist divine motion, not indeed 
according to resistance to the agent, but according to impediment of the effect, as has 
been said, as far as is from the merits of the act to which God moves under indifference 
of judgment, is not something impossible in itself, to which therefore power can be 
given and is given. 


Tournely insists for the part of the Molinists q. 9. cited on Grace a. 1: "This response 
(according to the divided and composed sense) seems to others to involve and obscure 
the matter far more than explain it. 1° Because it confesses that the will in the composed 
sense cannot dissent from moving grace: yet the council asserts that it can dissent in 
the very composed sense of divine motion: 'When God touches the heart of man, it says, 
‘he can dissent if he wills’ The synod could not have expressed that composed sense 
more clearly. 2° That composed sense either falls on the actual motion of God itself, or 
on the action of man: if on the motion of God to which the will in the composed sense 
cannot dissent, it is opposed, as we have just said, to the words of the council: When 
God touches the heart of man. Then indeed that sense would be altogether absurd and 
ridiculous. For what is it that the will in the composed sense cannot dissent from 
moving grace, but can in the divided sense? Unless that it can with the motion removed 
or taken away, but with it standing cannot, which indeed seems ridiculous and absurd. 
Just as if someone, proportion preserved, should say, a man bound with chains can walk 
in the divided sense, that is if the chains are loosed; but cannot in the composed sense, 
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that is, if the chains remain. An excellent solution indeed! for who calls this into doubt? 
Moreover the question here is not about the divided sense, but about the composed 
sense. But if the composed sense is said to fall on the very action of man, so that the 
sense is, the will excited and aided by divine grace cannot but act, cannot at the same 
time compose action with non-action, consent with dissent (which sense indeed the 
adversaries seem to imply), the response seems no less absurd to others: for the very 
action of man moved and excited by God, is inseparable from the action of God moving 
and exciting... Therefore to whichever part they turn, the authors of the response seem 
to fall back into the aforementioned absurdity, etc. 3° That power which the will moved 
and excited by God retains for dissent, is neither proximate nor unimpeded, but only 
remote and bound, which takes away from the will the determining or active 
indifference of its power. It is proved because the will by the power of God's antecedent 
and previous motion at least by priority of nature is already supposed determined, 
otherwise that motion would not be efficacious; therefore the will does not remain 
undetermined, nor consequently does it preserve its active indifference." 


Then having cursorily tasted some responses of the Thomists as that from physical 
motion the will has that it determines itself, that the will under the motion itself retains 
active indifference, that God does not lack a way by which He reconciles freedom with 
previous motion, because He touches not only the substance, but also the mode of the 
act; thus the Molinist doctor proceeds urging. 


"4° Let it be, what is most true, that the will acts actively or vitally, as they say, and does 
not have itself merely passively, but at least it does not act freely, nor with that 
indifference, by which it can not act, if indeed it is invincibly and insuperably 
determined. Yet St. Augustine said before praised, 'that we will He willed to be both His 
and ours, His by calling, ours by following. And the definition of active indifference is 
very common in the schools by which namely, all things prerequisite for acting having 
been posited the will can act or not act. 5° Suspensive indifference is that very thing 
which the Council of Trent requires in the cited place when it says the will can dissent 
from God moving and exciting if it wills: for if it can dissent, it can suspend the act of 
dissent. And indeed the council requires that indifference which the innovators Luther 
and Calvin denied: but they never denied positive indifference by which the will acts 
actively or vitally under grace, as we showed in the first part of this treatise, when we 
were discussing the various errors concerning the mode of acting of grace; but they 
denied only suspensive indifference by which the will could consent or dissent to 
moving grace, because namely they contended that the will is compelled and 
determined to good by a certain ineluctable necessity through grace. 6° It is indeed 
certain and of faith, that man's freedom stands with the motion of grace; but it cannot 
be expounded in what way that freedom or mode of acting freely is reconciled with 
previous motion antecedent and physically determining to one, which mode is not 
sufficiently explained, when it is said that God touches, not only the substance, but also 
the mode of action. So indeed it is, to this very thing it is that they contend it cannot be 
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understood and explained, how He preserves the freedom of action with that previous 
motion physically and undeclinably premoving." These things having been said, Tournely 
subjoins for response on our part: "But consult what we have already said on this very 
argument in the treatise on Attributes, q. on middle knowledge, where the arguments 
are solved by which the vindicators of middle knowledge attack the opposite opinion of 
the Thomists." 


You would believe, these things having been heard, reader, that Tournely abundantly 
refuted in the place to which he refers us, all things which he here objects to us: not at 
all: he indeed objects these things there, but as here he leaves them unsolved; indeed, 
not only does he not solve them, but to the greater envy of our school, he adds that the 
mode which the Thomists use to reconcile freedom with the efficacy of grace is vague 
and indeterminate and brings no light. "Tell me, I ask," he says, "whether the mode of 
reconciling freedom with grace shines more clearly to you, when you have heard that 
God is the first agent, the first free, who preserves to each creature its own mode of 
acting, to necessary things necessary, to free things free? These things indeed are 
excellent. But do you thence understand the matter more clearly or at least less 
obscurely?... The mode which the Thomists bring forward... does not preserve the 
proper mode of acting of created freedom, placed in this that it determine itself to 
acting: but in the opinion of the Thomists the will is applied and determined to acting by 
previous and antecedent motion, ineluctable and insuperable. These two things 
therefore seem to other theologians to fight with each other; both that God preserves 
man's freedom unharmed, and at the same time sends something previous and 
antecedent into the will, which determines it infallibly, invincibly, insuperably to one." 


Here as far as the present argument Tournely stops in that place on middle knowledge 
to which he refers us, and there as in q. 9. on Grace he dismisses the Thomists mute as 
if conquered and who have nothing to respond, and this the officious doctor calls 
solving the arguments by which the vindicators of middle knowledge attack the 
opposite opinion of the Thomists. So true is what I observed at the beginning of the 
dissertation on middle knowledge, that this theologian is from head to toe Molinist, yet 
wishes to be held addicted to neither party, perhaps that by this art he may conciliate 
greater authority to his sayings, and draw the incautious to his parts. Which we hear has 
happened to many and happens daily. Nevertheless all things which Tournely here 
objects rather obscurely, are arguments of beginners and cavils long since antiquated; 
so that it is wonderful to me that these things seemed to the veteran professor 
moments most grave in number and weight. But why wonderful? Thus they savor to a 
palate preoccupied with Molinist affections. To all things therefore individually and 
succinctly I respond. 


To the first, I deny utterly that the council asserts that the will can dissent from moving 
grace in the composed sense, rather on the contrary the opposite openly follows from 
the whole context: for it speaks, as has been said, of efficacious grace as efficacious, 
because it speaks of grace of which the heretics spoke and to which we in fact 
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cooperate and assent; but the council could not assert that the will can dissent from 
efficacious grace as such in the composed sense, unless it asserted at the same time 
two contradictories, namely that grace is and is not efficacious. Therefore that phrase 
imports nothing else: "When God touches the heart of man he can dissent if he wills," 
which nevertheless is not in the terms of the council, or this which is of the council in 
terms: "The free will of man moved and excited by God... can dissent if it wills": than that 
under that divine touch and motion man retains the power of dissenting, so that if he 
does not dissent, it is not because he cannot, but because he does not will; but not that 
he can compose in fact dissent with that touch or divine motion, as if I should say: With 
God predestinating Peter, Peter can be damned, the sense is not that Peter can conjoin 
in fact his damnation with God's predestination, but that under God's predestination he 
preserves the power of damning himself. 


If someone should reply that it is of the nature of dissent that the thing from which is 
dissented exist simultaneously, for no one dissents from a thing which was or will be, 
but which is; I respond that this is true of actual dissent, but not of antecedent power of 
dissenting, of which the council speaks. And this is the more true that it ought not to be 
understood of the power of dissenting from motion taken originatively, or, as St. 
Thomas speaks above praised, according to resistance to the agent, as if man could 
wrestle with God moving and subject Him to himself, this understanding would be 
absurd and impious; but of the power of dissenting from motion taken terminatively, or, 
as St. Thomas speaks, according to impediment of effect. But the power of thus 
dissenting does not import coexistence of motion with non-act or with the opposite 
act. 


To the second, I respond that the composed sense falls both on God's motion itself and 
on man's action itself, because they are simultaneous in time, not indeed by composing 
with God's motion and man's action the power of dissenting, as here either ignorantly 
or fraudulently the arguer composes; for this composed sense is Calvinistic, but by 
composing with God's motion and man's action actual dissent itself. But according to 
this composition to be able to dissent in the divided sense and not to be able in the 
composed sense, is not to be able to dissent with the motion removed, and not to be 
able with it standing; but is to be able to dissent under the motion itself, not however to 
be able to compose or actually join dissent with it. And this solution is not only 
excellent, but also solid which no one ought to call into doubt. 


To the third, I deny the antecedent. To the proof: indeed by the power of previous 
motion the will is determined, not that it do nothing or have itself passively, but that it 
determine itself in its order as second agent subordinated to the first, so that 
simultaneously in time it both is determined and determines itself: hence it is not said 
accurately enough that it is supposed determined, as if there were some instant in 
which it was determined and not determining itself. And therefore I deny the 
consequence, namely that thence it does not preserve its active indifference, because 
active indifference does not consist in indetermination, for this is passive and 
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suspensive indifference, as I will say presently, but in such determination that under it 
power to the opposite remains, otherwise the will, even given that it determined itself 
alone, in determining itself would lose active indifference and freedom. 


To the fourth, I deny the antecedent. To the first proof, I say that "invincibly and 
insuperably" fall not only on determination precisely, but also on its mode, so that the 
will invincibly and insuperably determines itself freely, and it would more repugn to 
divine motion, says St. Thomas cited above, if the will were moved of necessity, than if it 
were moved freely. To the words of St. Augustine, we responded while on middle 
knowledge, that the sense is that calling is from God alone and not from us, but consent 
is from us: but that it is so from us that it is not also from God, St. Augustine does not 
say; rather everywhere he affirms the contrary: "We will, but God works in us both to 
will,” book on the Gift of Perseverance chap. 13. As to the other proof drawn from the 
definition which the arguer says is common in the schools of active indifference, I deny 
that this is the definition of active indifference; it is indeed the common definition of 
potential freedom, understanding prerequisites in time and not in nature only; but the 
definition of active indifference which is actual freedom itself, is that it is a faculty by 
which all things prerequisite in nature for acting having been posited, the will so acts 
that it can not act, namely by antecedent power and in the divided sense. 


To the fifth, I respond that the whole rests on equivocation or abuse of terms. 
Theologians distinguish a twofold indifference in freedom. The first, which they call 
potential, privative, negative, suspensive and passive, is privation or negation of act and 
determination, or suspension of mind by which one has not yet determined himself to 
acting: thus we are accustomed to call an idle and inert man indifferent. The other, 
which they call positive and active, is position of one act or determination of the will 
with power to the opposite: thus he who actually walks is still said to be indifferent to 
not walking, because he so walks, that he retains at the same time prompt and 
unimpeded power to not walking. This indifference is necessarily required for freedom, 
but not the first; otherwise God Himself who is always in act, would not be free, and 
man himself whenever he acted would lose his freedom, because then he would lose 
that potential and suspensive indifference to many things, by determining himself here 
and now to this act. Indeed not only is that potential and suspensive indifference not 
required for freedom, but it is its evil and imperfection: for all power is for the sake of 
act, and in it its perfection is placed; as long therefore as free power remains idle and 
suspended from act, it is imperfect, and then at length it acquires due perfection when 
it goes out into act preserving power to the opposite. 


These things having been premised, first it is openly false that the Council of Trent, 
when it defines that the will can dissent from God moving if it wills, requires suspensive 
indifference, since it supposes the will already moved and excited to cooperate with and 
assent to God moving. But, says Tournely, "if it can dissent, it can suspend the act of 
dissent". Perhaps it is an error of the typographer, and he wished to put act of consent, 
for not only can it suspend the act of dissent, while it consents, but in fact it suspends 
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it. Understanding therefore of the act of consent, it is most true that it can suspend it; 
but unless, as I said, terms are confused, this is not potential and suspensive 
indifference, but positive and active by which it so actually consents that it can not 
consent. What follows labors under the same error. Indeed we freely concede that Trent 
requires that indifference which Luther and Calvin denied; but we absolutely deny that 
these innovators did not deny active and positive indifference, but only potential and 
suspensive; nor did Tournely prove this even minimally in the place to which he recalls 
us. But, he says here, "they did not deny positive indifference by which the will acts 
actively and vitally under grace". And here again is abuse or equivocation of terms; for 
positive indifference is not precisely that by which the will acts actively and vitally: a 
horse under a rider runs actively and vitally yet not with positive indifference, but that 
by which the will acts vitally preserving power to the opposite: and this the innovators 
constantly denied, since, as Tournely himself confesses, they contended that the will is 
determined by a certain ineluctable necessity through grace. Of the Council of Trent 
there will again be discussion in the subsequent §. 


To the sixth, it is not wonderful that the Molinists, who wish freedom in man 
emancipated and independent from God, cannot reconcile it with the divine decree and 
grace efficacious per se. But, as I have already said, this notion of freedom is 
preposterous, which neither Holy Scripture nor the Holy Fathers, especially SS. 
Augustine and Thomas, ever acknowledged, and through which the rights of divinity are 
subverted; for it being posited, God does not remain the first and most universal cause, 
not the first agent, first free, first mover; the first article of our faith by which we believe 
in God omnipotent, creator of things visible and invisible is endangered, as St. Augustine 
says, and many other absurdities follow of which we have already spoken more than 
once. Freedom therefore must be acknowledged in man, but created, and by this very 
fact that it is created, so dependent on and subject to the will of its Creator, that not 
even God Himself could have exempted it from this dependence. For by this very fact 
that He is Creator and supreme Lord of all, all created things necessarily depend on Him 
in being and operating. Man therefore is a free agent, but in his order, namely as second 
subordinated to the first, he moves himself, determines himself, but as second cause 
under the motion and determination of the first cause: he has dominion of his act but 
not supreme, nor independent of the higher dominion which God the creator has over 
him, as if a supreme prince in fief. This principle being posited as most certain and 
unshaken, suppose another no less certain asserted very often by SS. Augustine and 
Thomas, that God wills that man whom He created free, while he acts, act freely; 
because it pertains to divine Providence not to corrupt the nature of things, but to 
preserve it. And since the divine will is most omnipotent and efficacious, as also the 
motion of grace descending from it, it follows necessarily not only that man acts, but 
also that he acts freely, otherwise the most omnipotent and efficacious will would be 
resisted, which implies. See the texts of St. Thomas in the previous article § on the Mind 
of St. Thomas and elsewhere passim. 
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These things are indeed excellent, because founded on the principles of our faith and 
the Holy Fathers, especially the great Augustine and Thomas. These are excellent, 
because through them the rights of Creator and creature are preserved unharmed, nor 
can they be preserved otherwise. These, I say, are excellent, because thence vanishes 
the contradiction which the adversaries imagine in this that the will is free and is 
determined by another, that it is moved and moves itself, on account of which fictitious 
contradiction they contend that God although omnipotent cannot join these two things 
together any more than He can make a white wall with blackness or without whiteness. 
Indeed what shadow even of contradiction is there that the second agent is moved by 
the first, that the second free being determines itself under the determination of the 
first, the condition of its nature being preserved? Perhaps He who made the will free 
will not be able to work in it or move it without destruction of His work, or could not 
make the will free unless He made it independent of Himself, which is a true 
contradiction, as is clear from what has been said: "Is the order of things believed or 
thought to be permitted," says St. Fulgentius book on the Incarnation and Grace chap. 
29, "that God who is the creator of man, can make man, not change him; and who needs 
the help of no one to make man, yet cannot work what He wills in man's will, before He 
finds willing itself in man?... May God both ward off this madness from His faithful, and 
take it away from unbelievers." But that very implication which the Molinists imagine, St. 
Thomas himself below q. 105. a. 4. objects to himself in the second place in these words: 
"God cannot make contradictories to be simultaneously true: but this would follow, if He 
moved the will: for the will to be moved, is to be moved from itself, and not from 
another: therefore God cannot move the will" Behold the very argument of the 
adversaries, behold that contradiction, which is to them as a bugbear and on account of 
which they do not grasp how the will moves itself freely, if it is moved by God. Let them 
hear therefore St. Thomas: "To the second,’ says the holy Doctor, "it must be said that to 
be moved voluntarily (and freely) is to be moved from oneself, that is, from an intrinsic 
principle. But that intrinsic principle can be from another extrinsic principle; and thus 
to be moved from oneself does not repugn to that which is moved by another." There is 
therefore no contradiction according to St. Thomas that the will is moved by God and 
moves itself freely, no reason therefore why they deny that this can be done by God and 
hence, and if other things which are innumerable, were lacking, let the adversaries see 
how far they are distant from the doctrine of St. Thomas. 


You will reply: Let it be that from these things and especially from that celebrated 
principle of St. Thomas, namely that God's predefinition and premotion is not only to 
the substance of the act, but also to the mode, it is proved that freedom stands with that 
predefinition and premotion efficacious per se, yet the mode by which this concordance 
can be understood by us is not sufficiently explained. 


I respond that it is a mystery. But mysteries, although it can be certainly established 
that they are, yet how they are is not easily explained: but, insofar as the height of this 
matter permits, that mode can be explained by joining two other principles of St. 
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Thomas. The first is, that God moves second causes whether necessary or free 
according to their disposition and exigency. The other is, that God prepares and fits 
causes for their effects, not only insofar as He gave them the power of acting necessarily 
or freely, but also by disposing all things requisite for the effect. From the fact therefore 
that God accommodates His motion to the exigency and mode of second causes, it is 
impossible that He impede their mode of acting, but under God moving they act in their 
own mode necessarily or freely just as if they acted from themselves alone. But from the 
fact that God fits and prepares second causes, He so accommodates them to His 
counsels, that they demand to do that very thing which He wills them to do: hence while 
He moves them according to this disposition and exigency, infallibly and sweetly and of 
their own accord they do what God from eternity decreed to be done by them: thus e.g. 
in man from whom He wills this or that act to be freely elicited He not only disposes 
things exteriorly, suppose by removing or proposing objects, by applying through the 
ministry of others corrections, exhortations, preachings, examples, etc. But He also acts 
interiorly, either morally by illuminating the intellect, or physically by moving the will 
through secret and indeliberate instincts; so that this will thus disposed and prepared 
utterly demands to be premoved to this act, which premotion coming the will is 
ultimately applied to eliciting it most certainly and most freely; and this is what St. 
Augustine so often repeats, that God prepares wills and helps them prepared. Here it is 
only to be observed that if in this preparation a defect creeps in from which an 
imperfect action follows, this is not effectively from God, but permissively only, but it is 
from the creature as from the first deficient principle, as we will explain below. Because 
however it does not happen except insofar as God permits, it does not hinder the 
infallibility of His Providence. 


Moreover the created will by reason of the dominion which it has over its acts 
determines itself, without injury to its freedom: why cannot God, who necessarily 
reserved to Himself supreme dominion over the created will and its acts, and who, as St. 
Augustine says, has more in His power the wills of men than they themselves, determine 
them with their freedom preserved? Otherwise how would He have more in His power 
the wills of men than they themselves? But, you say, the will determines itself under 
indifference of judgment, and therefore freely. So it is; but God also determines it under 
indifference of judgment. For God does not move us, as a rider moves a horse, or aS we 
move a staff or pendulum, which is the insipid imagination of some; but, as I was just 
saying, as free agents, the proposition of an indifferent object having been made, by 
previous moral motions, by which indifference of judgment is preserved, which 
standing, and the connatural mode of acting between intellect and will being preserved, 
it is impossible for the will to be necessitated, as we will say elsewhere. Indeed not only 
does God preserve indifference of judgment alone, and thence the amplitude of the will 
which is not filled by one act, but is capable of infinites (and these are the two roots of 
freedom), but by this very fact that He wills the will to act freely, He preserves and 
confers whatever other things, if there are any, which are required for freedom, or for 
this that the will in determining itself preserves power to the opposite, so that He is also 
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prepared to concur to the opposite if the present disposition of the will should demand 
it. 


You will urge: These things notwithstanding at least, it cannot be denied that the 
concordance of created freedom is more clearly and easily understood with the 
indifferent decree and versatile grace of the Molinists, which does not determine the 
will, but is determined by the will, than with the predetermining decree of the Thomists 
and grace efficacious per se inferring the act infallibly. 


I respond 1° by denying the supposition of the assumption. For there is not created or 
creatable freedom which is so independent of its Creator that it determines Him, and is 
not determined by Him: because this involves contradiction. For it would be created, 
and would not be, because it would not be subject to God in operating, which however 
is essential to a creature. It would be a second cause, second agent, second free, as is 
supposed, and would not be because it would move itself, determine itself, moved and 
determined by no other. Likewise God by the same reason would be and would not be 
the first cause. He would be the most universal cause, as is supposed, and would not be, 
because there would be something existing in the nature of things which would escape 
His causality, namely our determination as free and as proceeding from the will, which 
distinguish well. What the adversaries reply to save these and other inconveniences, see 
refuted in the previous article § 4. after the 1st proof from reason. 


I respond 2° by distinguishing the antecedent: the concordance of human freedom with 
the grace of the Molinists is more clearly and easily understood, the rights of divinity 
being overthrown, let the antecedent pass; the rights of divinity being preserved, I deny 
the antecedent: it is clear from what has been said. But these two things namely the 
rights of created freedom and of divinity in their conciliation must necessarily be 
preserved, nor do we think they can be preserved otherwise than according to the given 
principles of SS. Augustine and Thomas. 


But if perhaps some obscurity still remains, because, as I said, it is a mystery, and as St. 
Augustine says book on the Grace of Christ chap. 47 "This question, where free will of 
the will and grace are disputed, is so difficult to discern, that when free will is defended, 
the grace of God seems to be denied, but when the grace of God is asserted, free will is 
thought to be taken away". "Is that which is open to be denied,” says the same St. 
Augustine on the Gift of Perseverance chap. 14, "because that which is hidden cannot be 
comprehended?" It is open and certain to us that man is free, and that God left him in 
the hand of his own counsel, that he might choose what he would good or evil. Likewise 
it is open and certain to us, that man absolutely depends on God in his being and 
operating, that he is in the hand of God as clay in the hand of the potter, that God does 
with wills what He wills, when He wills, that He has most omnipotent power of inclining 
hearts, that He works in us both to will and to do and all our works. But perhaps it is less 
known how this freedom of man stands with this supreme dependence on God. "Is that 
which is open to be denied, because that which is hidden cannot be comprehended?" 
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Thus it is open and certain that God is immutable, likewise open and certain that God is 
free, but unknown how these two, immutability and freedom, cohere together. "Is that 
which is open to be denied, because that which is hidden cannot be comprehended?" 
Indeed in natural things it is open and certain that the ocean suffers flux and reflux, that 
the magnet attracts iron, that the stars influence our bodies, but hidden how these 
things happen. "Is that which is open to be denied, etc." This absurd kind of 
philosophizing from uncertains to certains, from obscures to clears, and not rather from 
certains to uncertains, from clears to obscures to wish to arrive. This rule of St. 
Augustine therefore is constantly to be held, and the more tenaciously, that it is 
established for us by divine faith that God can do far more than human reason can 
conceive, and that from inobservance of this rule very many heresies have been born. 
For the chief mysteries of our faith consist of extremes apparently adverse, as that God 
is one and three, that Christ is God and man, the concordance of which when heretics 
could not grasp, they denied one or the other. Thus Arius that he might establish the 
trinity of Persons, denied the unity of nature. On the contrary, Sabellius that he might 
vindicate the unity of nature, took away the distinction of Persons. Similarly Nestorius 
that he might defend humanity in Christ, denied divinity. On the contrary, Eutyches, I 
know not by what confusion of both invented, took away both. 


From what has been said you may gather that some have said wrongly and unfoundedly, 
that it is an asylum of ignorance to confess that the concordance of human freedom 
with grace is difficult, unless they wish St. Augustine himself in his contentions with the 
Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians to have fled to an asylum of ignorance. You will say more 
truly that those who think this concordance easy and wish to exhibit it as if sensible, 
recede further from the paths of St. Augustine. 


Obj. 2° from the same chapter. A supposition antecedent to our determination and 
causing it infallibly, infers necessity and takes away freedom: but both the 
predetermining decree and grace efficacious per se precede our determination and 
infer it infallibly: therefore. 


I respond from the principles laid down, by distinguishing the major: a supposition 
antecedent to our determination and causing it infallibly as to substance only, infers 
necessity and takes away freedom, I concede the major; causing infallibly both the 
substance of the act and its mode namely freedom, I deny the major. For it is 
unintelligible that a cause as such destroy its effect: hence, the minor being 
distinguished to the sense of the major, I deny the consequence. The solution is clear 
from what has been said in the preceding solution. This response is confirmed by the 
fact that this proposition of a certain Peter of Rivo doctor of Louvain: "What follows 
from the unimpedible by necessary consequence, this is unimpedible and necessary’, 
was condemned at Rome by Sixtus IV in the year 1476. Thus the doctors of Louvain 
report in the justification of their censure chap. 4. n. 81, and Sylvius both in the opuscule 
on the First Mover, and in this part q. 19. a. 8. 
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You insist: Antecedent necessity, according to Anselm, book 2 Why God Man chap. 18, 
takes away freedom: but the predetermining decree and grace efficacious of itself infer 
antecedent necessity: therefore. The minor is proved: according to Anselm in the cited 
place there is a twofold necessity, preceding and following: "There is," he says, 
"preceding necessity which is the cause that the thing is, and following necessity which 
the thing makes: preceding and efficient necessity is, when it is said the heaven is 
revolved, because it is necessary that it be revolved; but following which effects nothing, 
but is thus when I say you speak of necessity, because you speak. For when I say this, I 
signify that nothing can make it that while you speak, you do not speak, not that 
anything compels you to speak. For the violence of natural condition compels the 
heaven to be revolved, but no necessity makes you speak." But the predetermining 
decree or grace efficacious per se is the cause of the act, and brings with it some 
necessity, for it is impossible that there be the decree and the effect not really follow: 
therefore the decree efficacious per se infers antecedent necessity. 


I respond that this argument in which the adversaries make force is proposed to himself 
by St. Thomas here gq. 10. a. 8, under these terms: "That which has necessity from the 
prior is necessary absolutely; but created things are compared to the divine will, as to 
something prior, from which they have necessity, since this conditional is true If God 
wills something, that is; therefore everything which God wills is necessary absolutely". 
Behold the very argument which the adversaries magnify, to which St. Thomas thus 
responds "To the third, it must be said that posterior things have necessity from prior 
things according to the mode of the prior things. Hence also those things which are 
done by the divine will, have such necessity, as God wills them to have, namely either 
absolute, or conditional only, and thus not all things are necessary absolutely": because 
namely, as he had explained in the body of the article, God does not will all things to 
happen necessarily, but some contingently and freely. From this perpetual and constant 
doctrine of the holy Doctor, I deny the minor of the argument. To the proof, | 
distinguish the minor: the decree efficacious per se is the cause of the act as to 
substance and mode, namely freedom itself, I concede the minor; - is the cause of the 
act as to substance only, I deny the minor and the consequence. For although it is most 
certain and infallible that it will be if God has decreed, yet it will not be necessarily 
because God has decreed, rather on the contrary it will be freely, because God has 
decreed that it be freely; and from this that it will most certainly be freely, it follows that 
it will be necessarily, because it cannot be and not be; but, as you see, that necessity is 
from the supposition that it will be, and thus is not antecedent but consequent. 
Therefore certainty and infallibility are sought from the decree, but not necessity, for 
this is sought only from the supposition that it will be; which is consequent necessity, as 
Anselm calls it, or, as others say, necessity of consequence, conditional, or hypothetical. 
That this is the mind of Anselm is clear: 1° because he did not say that an antecedent 
supposition takes away freedom, but antecedent necessity; but he defines antecedent 
necessity which is the cause why the thing happens, that is which holds itself on the 
part of the cause and necessitates it to posit the effect; he defines consequent 
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necessity, which the thing made, that is which is sought from the very supposition of 
the object. Moreover no necessity compels God to decree my act, nor does His decree 
or grace put anything in my will by which I am compelled so to posit it that I cannot not 
posit it, rather it makes that I so posit that I can not posit; hence it is evident that there 
is here no antecedent necessity, but only consequent. 2° and especially, because St. 
Anselm thus explains himself book on the Concordance of Foreknowledge and Free Will, 
where he says: "Since what God wills cannot not be, if He wills man's will to be 
prohibited by no necessity to willing and wills the effect to follow the will, then it is 
necessary both that the will be free and that what He wills be". Where you see St. 
Anselm proving from the efficacy of the divine will, as we do, both that the effect 
intended by God through our will is most certainly future and yet that our will remains 
free, because He wills both. 


By antecedent necessity therefore St. Anselm understands that alone which is from a 
cause either compelling or determining necessarily to one without power to the 
opposite, as in natural things. Besides what has been said, it is clear both from the 
examples by which, in the cited book Why God Man, he explains antecedent necessity, 
which are the rising of the sun and the motion of heaven, which are known to be natural 
agents determined to one without power to the opposite; and from the book on 
Concordance c. 10, where he says: "Although it is necessary that those things happen 
which are foreknown and predestined, some foreknown and predestined things do not 
happen by that necessity which precedes the thing and makes it, but by that which 
follows; for God, although He predestines, does not make the will by compelling or by 
resisting the will (attend to these words), but by leaving it in its own power: although 
however the will uses its own power, it does nothing which God does not do". By which 
words he openly signifies that by antecedent necessity which precedes the thing and 
makes it, he does not understand any precedence and causality, but that only which 
either compels or determines necessarily to one without power to the opposite. 


You will reply: Given that the decree efficacious per se does not infer antecedent 
necessity, at least it infers infallibility; but this suffices that our act be not free: 
therefore. The minor is proved: that our act be free, it is necessary that that on which it 
depends and with which it is infallibly connected, be in our power: but neither the 
predetermining decree nor grace efficacious of itself are in our power: therefore. 


The Thomists commonly respond by distinguishing the second minor in two ways. 1° the 
decree taken originatively and as to internal disposition, is not in our power, I concede 
the minor; taken terminatively and as to its execution, I deny the minor. Although 
therefore the decree as it is a vital act of God is not in our power, for it is God Himself, 
yet its term, namely our act, and consequently the execution of this decree, is in our 
power; because God so decrees it, that He wills it to be done freely by us and with 
power of not doing which suffices that the act be free. Thus from Capreolus in 1. d. 45. q. 
single a. 2. 
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2° I distinguish the same minor: the decree is not in our power as an effect which is 
subject to us, I concede the minor; as a cause which is present to us, I deny the minor. 
Thus John of St. Thomas 1. p. q. 14. disp. 20. a. 5. In two ways therefore something can be 
said to be in our power; either because it is subject to us and thus the divine decree is 
not in our power; or because it is present to us as a helping cause which we use if we 
will; and in this way the divine decree is in our power, because God as the most 
universal cause and general provider fails no one according to his exigency. For it is not 
to be thought that God, when He decrees some act, withdraws those things which are 
necessary for the opposite; this is a perverse imagination and alien to the notion of 
universal cause and general provider; on the contrary, by this very fact that He decrees 
an act to be freely effected by us, He at the same time decrees to provide all things 
which are necessary that it be done freely and with power to the opposite, so that He is 
prepared also to concur to the opposite if the present disposition of the will should so 
demand, as we have already said. Thus, I say, God conducts Himself as general provider, 
but as particular provider He fits and disposes second causes that they demand this 
influx rather than another, which He provides from special benevolence towards those 
whom He moves to good through grace; and thus disposing all things sweetly, He 
reaches strongly even to the end and most certainly obtains what He decrees to be 
effected by us without injury to freedom. 


Obj. 3° from the same chapter, several things together of lighter moment which already 
have their solution from what has been said: 1° With a predetermining decree or grace 
efficacious per se for love posited, e.g., the negation of love is not possible: therefore. 
The antecedent is proved: with the possible posited in act, the impossible does not 
follow: but if the negation of love were posited, the impossible would follow, namely that 
the decree and grace be frustrated, which is impossible according to the Thomists, or 
that love and non-love stand together. 2° The power which is never reduced to act is 
fictitious and vain, but that power which under the decree and efficacious grace is said 
to remain to the opposite, will never be reduced to act: therefore. 3° With motion 
efficacious per se to one posited, power at least unimpeded to the opposite does not 
remain; because motion to one is an impediment lest the opposite be posited, which 
impediment the will cannot remove. 4° The will under motion to one is not completely 
able to the opposite, because it lacks some actuality required for operating the 
opposite, namely motion to the opposite. But almost all these and other similar things 
can be retorted against the adversaries according to the system of congruous grace, as 
will be clear. Whence 


To the first, I respond 1° by retorting the argument: if, with congruous grace for love 
posited, the negation of love were posited, something impossible would follow, namely 
that grace be and not be congruous, and that divine foreknowledge be deceived: 
therefore, with congruous grace for love posited, the negation of love is not possible. 
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I respond 2° by denying the antecedent. To the proof I distinguish the antecedent: with 
the possible posited in act the impossible does not follow, speaking per se and no 
supposition being made, I concede; per accidens and some supposition being made, I 
deny. Thus for him who freely loves the negation of love is possible, and yet if, the 
hypothesis being made that he loves, the negation of love were posited, something 
impossible would follow, namely love and non-love in the same will: thus for one 
predestined his damnation is possible; if however, the supposition of predestination 
being made, damnation which in itself is possible were posited in act, something 
impossible would follow, namely that divine predestination be frustrated. So in our case, 
for one moved efficaciously to love the negation of love is absolutely possible, but the 
supposition of efficacious motion to love being made, if the negation of love were 
posited, something impossible would follow. Or otherwise, I distinguish the same 
antecedent: with the possible posited in act in that way in which it is possible, the 
impossible does not follow, I concede; in another way in which it is possible, I deny. But 
now the negation of love under efficacious motion to love is possible only by antecedent 
power and in the divided sense, in which way if it were posited in act, the impossible 
would not follow, but it is not possible by consequent power and in the composed sense, 
in which case only, if it were posited, the impossible would follow. 


To the second, I similarly retort the argument: with congruous grace for one posited, 
power to the opposite will never be reduced to act: therefore it is fictitious and vain 
power. I respond 2° directly, as before: power which will never be reduced to act 
absolutely and no supposition being made is fictitious and vain, I concede; a supposition 
being made, I deny. Thus he who freely sits, has true and not fictitious power of not 
sitting, which however will never be reduced to act supposing sitting. Thus God after 
the decree of creating one world has true and not fictitious power of creating other 
worlds, which power however, the prior decree being supposed, will never be reduced 
to act; similarly in our case. The divine decree to one being posited, the will has true 
power to the opposite, not however reducible to act the decree being supposed. That 
therefore power which is to either be not fictitious and vain, it suffices that it posit one 
of two opposites and preserve absolute and antecedent power to the other. 


To the third, I again retort the argument: congruous grace to one is an impediment to 
the opposite, which impediment the will cannot remove; therefore, with congruous 
grace to one posited, unimpeded power to the opposite does not remain. I respond 2° 
directly, by denying the antecedent and its proof. Because just as the act of love e.g. is 
not called an impediment of power to the opposite because it proceeds freely from the 
will, so motion to it, because it is given that it proceed freely and can be removed by the 
will, not indeed directly by acting on it taken originatively, but indirectly by impeding its 
effect and positing the opposite, as we said above. 


To the fourth, I deny the antecedent. To its proof, I say that efficacious motion is 
prerequisite to act by nature only and causality, and therefore does not hold itself on 
the part of power, or first act but second. If you reply that efficacious motion is called 
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the complement of power; I respond that it is called the complement of power, not as 
giving ability, but giving act, insofar as it applies presupposed power to acting. Who 
desires more arguments from this chapter, let him seek in Philosophy on physical 
premotion. 


From what has been said you may gather, that the declamations of Lessius, Molina, 
Vasquez and other Molinists against predetermining decrees as if by them fate were 
introduced, hope overthrown, occasion of tepidity given, the necessity of exhortations 
evacuated, and similar things which we related at the beginning of the § are vain: for by 
this very fact that freedom stands with those decrees, all these inconveniences vanish. 


§ IIL. 
Objections from the insufficiency of assistance are solved. 


Objection with Tournelius q. on Scientia Media a. 5, 4. 7. on Grace a. 4. and q. 9. a. 1. ibid.: 
From the necessity of a decree or grace efficacious in itself for individual acts of piety, 
this consequence seems to follow, namely that sufficient grace deprived of such grace is 
truly insufficient for the act which it never produces: which being posited, many 
inconveniences result: 1° how is that grace truly sufficient? 2° how are God's commands 
possible for a man not having such efficacious grace? 3° how is he guilty of violating a 
precept who lacked the premotion necessary to observe it? 4° how can he be justly 
rebuked and condemned? Tournelius does not prove the assumption, but supposes it. 
But it is proved: that is insufficient beyond which something else is required for acting 
that is not in our power, but depends on another: but beyond the help which is called 
sufficient, in the opinion of Thomists another help efficacious in itself is required which 
is not in our power, but depends on God: therefore. 


Confirmation. Let us suppose that God commands someone to perform some act, say of 
love, and confers on him all the requisites for that act except this efficacy of decree or 
motion, something impossible is commanded to him: therefore. The antecedent is 
proved: this act of love without that efficacy is something impossible in the composite 
sense, that is, it is impossible for this act to be placed in fact and in reality: but yet it is 
commanded that it be placed in fact and in reality: therefore something impossible is 
commanded, as if walking were commanded to one who does not have the general 
concurrence for walking. 


Before I respond directly to the argument, I premise 1°, as once before concerning 
scientia media, that the Apostle posed this argument to himself in Romans 9, where 
after establishing this dogma: God has mercy on whom he wills, and whom he wills he 
hardens, that is, permits to be hardened, he immediately objects to himself on behalf of 
the impious: You will say to me then: Why does he still find fault? For who resists his 
will? As if saying on behalf of the objector, why am I accused of violating the 
commandment and impenitence when I lacked God's good will which is not resisted, his 
efficacious grace without which no one is converted and keeps the commandments? 
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Now if the Apostle had thought with the Molinists that versatile grace is given 
indifferently to all which each one by his own decision makes efficacious or 
inefficacious, he could easily have responded to the objector: You are justly accused of 
violating the commandment, because you had grace which by your innate liberty you 
could have made efficacious by your consent and by your dissent you made 
inefficacious. And thus it was necessarily incumbent on the Apostle to respond in order 
to remove the objector's scandal, otherwise he would have to be considered guilty of 
detaining the truth in injustice. But the Apostle does not insinuate this doctrine even in 
shadow, but rather professes the entirely contrary by his response, since he solves this 
argument in no other way than by rebuking it as arrogant: O man, who are you to reply 
against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why have you made me 
thus? Has not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honor, and another unto dishonor? Thus St. Augustine, following the Apostle, solves the 
same argument in the entire book On Rebuke and Grace, thus we, pressing the 
footsteps of both Doctors of grace, solve it and humbly profess that God confers 
efficacious grace in itself on those to whom he confers it out of mercy, and denies it to 
those to whom he denies it out of justice, and that his judgments are inscrutable. 


I premise 2° again, as concerning scientia media, that this argument equally attacks the 
system of congruous grace, which the Fathers of the Society now more commonly 
maintain. For congruous grace is so necessary for the fulfillment of the precept, that 
with it it is always fulfilled and without it it is never fulfilled, nor is it in man's power to 
have it, since according to its defenders God confers it out of special benevolence on 
those to whom he wills: therefore whatever other grace is posited as sufficient, deprived 
of it is insufficient: which being posited, I ask with Tournelius: 1° how is that grace truly 
sufficient? 2° how are God's commands possible for a man not having such congruous 
grace? 3° how is he guilty of violating a precept who lacked congruous grace necessary 
to observe it? 4° how can he be justly rebuked and condemned? 


Nor does it help that congruous grace does not add greater virtue to the sufficient, so 
that incongruous sufficient grace has everything that is required on the part of virtue to 
place the act. Let it be so at least it adds a greater benefit without which the act will 
never be placed, and with which it will always be placed; whence the same difficulty 
returns to be solved, not only in this, but in the opinion of all those who recognize some 
distinction on the part of the first act between sufficient and efficacious help; which 
opinion indeed I do not see how it can be safely denied. These things being premised, 


I respond directly to the argument, denying Tournelius' assumption and everything 
annexed to it. To the proof, first I distinguish the major: that help beyond which another 
is required is not sufficient absolutely and in every order, let it pass; it is not sufficient in 
its own order, I deny. For it confers complete and unimpeded power to act, so that 
nothing is lacking on the part of power or first act, whence it is sufficient in its own 
order or in the nature of power. Whether indeed this is properly and rightly called 
sufficient supposing that something else is required to act actually, it is not the place 
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here to discuss, but pertains to the treatise on Grace. However, I briefly say it is rightly 
called sufficient, just as fire is commonly said to be sufficient for burning, although it 
must be further applied to burn; just as bread is commonly said to be sufficient for 
nourishing, although it does not nourish unless it is eaten and passed into the stomach; 
just as the passion of Christ is said to be sufficient for salvation, although to actually 
save it must be further applied; and similarly for many other things. 


But because the question here is not only about the name, but especially whether, given 
this sufficiency on the part of power, the commandment is really so possible for one not 
having efficacious help, that he can rightly be rebuked and condemned if he does not 
keep it? I respond absolutely affirmatively, not only for the reason I just gave, because 
through the help he has complete and unimpeded power to observe, and to him who is 
able to do and does not do it is sin to him; nor is the grace of action always required for 
transgression to be imputed to someone, otherwise there would never be any 
transgression. But here, I say, I do not stop, but further I say that for one having 
sufficient but not efficacious help the commandment is truly possible, and he is rightly 
rebuked if he does not keep it, because that he lacks the efficacious is his own fault: 
whence the minor of the proof can be distinguished as in the preceding: efficacious help 
in itself is not in our power as an effect subject to us, I concede the minor; as a cause 
present to us, I deny the minor. For God as far as is in him is prepared to give it to all, 
nor does he deny it to anyone except because of fault, and in this one word the 
argument and its confirmation are solved. 


But now what fault? Is it present, past, original, or actual? 


St. Thomas after St. Augustine sometimes refers the denial of grace to preceding fault, 
either actual or at least original. Thus in 2. 2. q. 2. a. 5. ad 1: "It must be said," he says, 
"that if something is said to be in man's power excluding the help of grace, then man is 
bound to many things which he cannot do without repairing grace, such as loving God 
and neighbor; and similarly believing the articles of faith: but nevertheless he can do 
this with the help of grace. Which help indeed to whomever it is divinely given, is given 
mercifully: but to whomever it is not given, out of justice it is not given, as punishment 
for preceding sin, or at least original sin, as St. Augustine says in the book On Rebuke 
and Grace." And this as regards actual preceding sin can be verified of believing sinners, 
as regards original of unbelievers: indeed there are not lacking theologians of the first 
rank who think that grace is denied even to believers because of original sin, because, 
they say, although through Baptism it is remitted to them as regards guilt, and in this 
sense nothing of damnation remains in them, it is not however remitted as it is the 
corruption of nature, by which as if by a weight it is drawn to sensible and illicit things, 
and since God according to the laws of his providence moves second causes according 
to their dispositions and predominant form, it is not surprising if sometimes he allows 
man inclined by this weight of corrupt nature and the tinder of sin to fall, and 
withdraws the grace which would stop his fall, since otherwise, as has been said, he 
does not deny sufficient help by which his power is completed in the nature of power. 
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But according to this explanation the withdrawal of grace by reason of original sin in 
those in whom it is deleted through Baptism is rather, as is clear, a negation than a 
privation and punishment. However because this solution suffers its own difficulties 
from elsewhere, and immediately an instance could be made in the first sin of the 
Angels and Adam for solving which it does not suffice, since neither in the Angels nor in 
Adam before the first sin did any other sin either original or actual precede: therefore 


The other response, which is more frequent in St. Thomas, and which is the adequate 
solution of the argument in every case, is that to one having sufficient help efficacious 
help is denied because of concomitant fault and present impediment which he places, 
namely insofar as since God is prepared, as far as is in him, to give grace both sufficient 
and efficacious to all, and sufficient grace by its nature and God's antecedent will is 
ordered to efficacious, man by evil will freely breaking forth into an inordinate act 
resists sufficient grace, stops its course, and places an obstacle to efficacious grace by 
placing an act incompossible with it and with the act to which it would move if it were 
present. Let us hear St. Thomas proposing the present argument to himself and solving 
it in 3 Contra Gentiles ch. 159: "Since however,’ he says, "as is had from the premises, 
someone cannot be directed to the ultimate end except by the help of divine grace, 
without which also no one can have those things which are necessary for tending to the 
ultimate end, such as faith, hope, love and perseverance: it can seem to someone that it 
should not be imputed to man if he lacks the aforesaid, especially since he cannot merit 
the help of divine grace, nor be converted to God unless God converts him; for nothing 
is imputed to anyone which depends on another, etc." Behold the very argument which 
is objected to us in the present, to which St. Thomas thus responds: "For the solution of 
this doubt, it must be considered that although someone through the motion of free will 
can neither merit nor acquire divine grace, he can however impede himself from 
receiving it; for it is said of some, Job 21: They said to God: Depart from us, and we 
desire not the knowledge of your ways; and Job 24: They have been rebellious to the 
light. And since this is in the power of free will, to impede the reception of divine grace 
or not to impede; not undeservedly is it imputed to fault in him who places an 
impediment to the reception of grace: For God, as far as is in him, is prepared to give 
grace to all: For he wills all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth, 
as is said in 1 Tim. 2; but those alone are deprived of grace who in themselves place an 
impediment to grace: just as when the sun is illuminating the world it is imputed to fault 
in him who closes his eyes, if from this any evil follows; although he cannot see unless 
he is first illuminated by the light of the sun". Seek a briefer and more exact solution of 
this authority in the treatise on Grace, diss. 3. a. 7. obj. 3. inst. 7. Similarly in 2 d. 28. q. 1. 
a. 4, where he reports this from St. Anselm: "That someone does not have grace is not 
from this that God does not will to give it; but because man does not will to receive". 
Likewise q. 3 on Evil a. 1. ad 8. in 2 d. 37. q. 2. a. 1, and often elsewhere. 


According to this doctrine Alvarez in book 3 on Helps disp. 18. n. 20 thus discourses: 
"Although God's previous motion is not in the power of created will as in an efficient 
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cause..... it is nevertheless in the faculty of our will to impede itself from having that 
motion. Whence if it does not perform the act which is in the precept, it will be imputed 
to it as fault, because by its own fault it impeded itself from being given efficacious help, 
which was necessary for it to actually perform the act of virtue which is in the precept. 
Just as if God were to impose on man a precept of flying, and as far as is on his part 
were to offer him wings and the necessary help to fly, but he by his own liberty were to 
respond: Lord, I neither want to receive wings nor to fly; he would deservedly be 
reckoned guilty and a transgressor of the precept, even if he could not fly without 
wings, because by his own fault he impeded himself from them being given to him by 
God." 


Nothing is simpler, as you see, nothing clearer than this response: man does not have 
the grace necessary to observe the precept, because he does not want to have it, or 
because he places an impediment to it, and therefore the transgression of the precept is 
rightly imputed to him. However if Tournelius is to be believed in the tract on Grace q. 7. 
a. 4. concl. 3: "This response seems so obscure and complicated, that it can scarcely be 
understood and clearly explained, what is in the opinion of Thomists that good use of 
sufficient grace, what is that prior disposition to which that efficacious grace most 
certainly follows; what finally is that non-resistance, is it something negative, or 
something positive?" But this is the lot of Thomists with Tournelius, that whatever they 
say, even on the authority of St. Thomas, is obscure, complicated, unfounded, and of no 
moment; but whatever Molinists say is clear, distinct, founded, weighty in number and 
importance. And these are men who promise to weigh the merits of both sides in an 
equal balance. Therefore the response of St. Thomas and the Thomists is not obscure 
and complicated, but Tournelius himself strives to complicate and obscure it by his 
response in which he imposes on us, not what we say, but what he imagines we say. For 
why does he run off into good use of grace, into prior disposition to which efficacious 
grace most certainly follows, into the negative or positive of non-resistance, about 
which we say not a word. For we do not say that efficacious grace is conferred on man 
because he uses sufficient grace well, because he does not resist it or consents to it, 
because he well prepares himself for efficacious grace: for we know these to be the 
effect of efficacious grace and not its cause, but we say that man is deprived of 
efficacious grace because he resists sufficient grace, because he does not want to have 
efficacious grace, because by sinning he places an impediment to it, and because 
Tournelius does not distinguish these two very different things, he confuses everything. 


Therefore the Sorbonne doctor wastes oil and effort while he strains every nerve to 
prove that non-resistance to sufficient grace is not something negative, but something 
positive, namely that it is consent itself to grace, and that in the opinion of Thomists 
efficacious grace in itself is required for every good positive act, for we not only freely 
concede this, but defend it for altars and hearths with SS. Augustine and Thomas. But 
that the Parisian theologian infers from this, that the commandment is impossible for 
one not having efficacious grace in itself, he errs by the whole heaven; for although for 
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man not to resist or to consent to sufficient grace he needs efficacious grace, he 
nevertheless does not need it, but evil will suffices for him to resist, and by resisting to 
be deprived of efficacious grace necessary for keeping the precept. And in this little 
distinction consists the solution of the whole knot. 


Therefore we admit and constantly teach with both Doctors of grace, that not to resist 
sufficient grace, or, what is the same, to consent to it is something positive, and that for 
this, efficacious grace in itself is needed, but that for resisting, for dissenting from 
sufficient grace, for placing an impediment to efficacious grace, or what is the same, for 
sinning, efficacious grace in itself is needed, no one of sound mind has ever dreamed. 
For this indeed, according to common sense, created will suffices which, because it is 
from nothing and vitiated by original stain, is the first deficient principle. And although 
this resistance does not happen without God's general motion in the natural order, 
insofar as God as universal provider in the natural order moves each thing according to 
its exigency, because nevertheless this motion moves the will to act freely, therefore 
man by freely resisting, freely sinning, freely places an obstacle to efficacious grace, and 
consequently it is rightly imputed to him that he does not have it, and that in its 
absence he does not keep the commandment. "Free will says St. Augustine in On 
Rebuke and Grace ch. 11, "suffices for evil, but for good it is nothing unless it is helped by 
the omnipotent good". And St. Thomas in 1. 2. q. 112. a. 3. ad 2. establishes this general 
rule: "The defect of grace, and therefore of evil work, has its first cause from us; but the 
conferring of grace and the fulfillment of the precept has its first cause from God, 
according to Hosea 13: Destruction is your own, O Israel: your help is only in me". And in 
the epistle to the Hebrews ch. 12. lect. 3, he says "that this very thing that someone does 
not place an obstacle to grace, proceeds from grace: whence if someone places it, and 
yet his heart is moved to remove it, this is from the gift of God's grace..... But this gift of 
grace is not that which makes one pleasing. That therefore this obstacle is removed 
from some, this is from God's mercy; but that it is not removed, this is from his justice". 
And hence it should be observed that when St. Thomas above in 3 Contra Gentiles says 
"it is in the power of free will to impede the reception of divine grace or not to impede", 
this should not be understood as if both were equally in the power of free will; indeed it 
can impede by itself, but not to impede, although it also can, it nevertheless cannot 
without grace. This observation was not to be omitted lest the text of the Holy Doctor, 
badly understood, should deceive the unwary. 


From these things, therefore, I conclude and firmly advise to hold that although it is 
true that man consents to sufficient grace because he has efficacious grace per se, it is 
false, however, that he resists sufficient grace because he lacks efficacious grace; but on 
the contrary, he lacks efficacious grace because he resists sufficient grace, and 
therefore it is rightly imputed to him that he lacks it and that in its absence he does not 
fulfill the commandment. The cause why he resists sufficient grace is to be sought in 
nothing else, as I have already said, than evil will. 
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Objection: The privation of efficacious grace per se precedes fault and resistance to 
sufficient grace, and is the cause of it; therefore man is not deprived of efficacious grace 
because he sins and resists sufficient grace, but on the contrary, he resists and sins 
because he is deprived of grace. The antecedent is proved: if efficacious grace per se 
were present, sufficient grace would not be resisted: therefore the privation of 
efficacious grace per se is the cause why it is resisted. 


Response: I absolutely deny the antecedent, whose falsity we have already asserted from 
St. Thomas, and now must be proved again more strongly, because on this turns the 
hinge of the difficulty. It is true therefore that man sins or resists sufficient grace, and is 
deprived of efficacious grace, at the same time; but in order and nature, sin or 
resistance to sufficient grace precedes, and the privation of efficacious grace follows. 
Let what we have already brought forth from St. Thomas be reread and attention be 
paid to the following. "That man lacks grace," says the Holy Doctor in 1 d. 40. q. 4. a. 2, 
"happens from two things, both because this one does not want to receive, and because 
God does not infuse it in him, or does not want to infuse it in him. Of these two such is 
the order, that the second is not except from the supposition of the first. For since God 
wills nothing but good, he does not will this one to lack grace, except according as it is 
good; but that this one lacks grace, is not good simply: hence this considered absolutely, 
is not willed by God. It is however good that he lack grace, if he does not want to have it, 
or if he negligently prepares himself to have it, because it is just, and in this way it is 
willed by God. It is clear therefore that of this defect absolutely the first cause is on the 
part of man who lacks grace; but on the part of God there is not a cause of this defect 
except from the supposition of that, which is the cause on the part of man". What could 
be said more clearly or expressly than this, does not appear. Although therefore, as | 
said, these two things are simultaneous in time, both that man sins, and that God denies 
him grace, this nevertheless is the order established that God never denies grace, unless 
because man does not want to receive it, not indeed directly; for no one is so hostile to 
himself that he directly wants to be deprived of grace, but indirectly, insofar as he places 
an act incompossible with grace and with the act to which it would move if it were 
present. And this is so because God wills nothing but good, but that man lacks grace, is 
not good simply; but that he lacks it, because he does not want to have it, or negligently 
prepares himself for it, is good because just. The Holy Doctor repeats the same in fewer 
words q. 24 on Truth a. 14 ad 2: "Rightly," he says, "man is rebuked who does not fulfill 
the precepts, because it is from his negligence that he does not have grace through 
which he can keep the commandments". 


The Holy Doctor constantly and everywhere holds the same doctrine and proves it by 
various other reasons. Thus in 2 d. 34. q. 1. a. 3. 0, he holds as a principle that privation 
does not have a cause per se, but follows from the position of another which is done and 
intended per se, because privation which is the lack of form in a capable subject, is evil, 
which is most true of the privation of grace, but evil has no cause from itself, but only 
follows from some good intended per se. "That which is intended per se by the agent,’ 
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says St. Thomas in the place cited, "is that by which some good is effected. Hence good 
has a cause per se: but defect falls in besides the intention of the agent”. And this 
especially happens, when that which is intended per se by the agent is not compatible 
with some other perfection: thus because the form of fire is not compatible at the same 
time in the same matter with the form of air, to the position of the form of fire follows 
the privation of the form of air, from which he proves that from this that someone 
adheres to an undue end, follows the privation of the due end. Similarly because an 
inordinate act is not compatible with grace, to the position of an inordinate act follows 
the privation of grace. However, just as in natural things the privation of the form which 
is corrupted is said to precede the introduction of the generated form in the genus of 
material and dispositive cause, although it follows in the genus of formal cause; so it 
could be said that the privation of grace in the genus of material cause precedes sin, 
although sin precedes in the genus of formal cause; and some Thomists use this 
distinction. The matter however is more plainly explained, if, no account being taken of 
this mutual precedence, it is simply denied, as we have done up to now, that the 
privation of grace precedes fault and is its cause, because the inordinate act intended 
per se absolutely precedes, and from it on account of natural opposition follows the 
privation of grace. 


And this becomes still more evident from the following reasons of the same Angelic 
Doctor. He observes therefore in 2, d. 37. q. 3. a. 2, that the inordinate act is fault, but the 
privation of rectitude or even of grace is punishment at least in some sense, but fault 
precedes punishment: hence the Holy Doctor argues cause precedes effect, but the evil 
of fault is the cause of the evil of punishment; therefore the evil of fault is prior to the 
evil of punishment. To the same point tends what he has in q. 1 on Evil a. 4. namely that 
in natural things defect of action arises from defect of the agent, as limping arises from 
defect of a curved leg; but in moral things, on the contrary, the evil of the agent, such as 
privation of grace, arises from the inordinateness of the act, divine Providence ordaining 
punishment on account of fault. Nor does it obstruct that punishment is inflicted by 
God's judgment, as St. Thomas teaches elsewhere, but the privation of grace follows 
from its incompatibility with the inordinate act, as we were just saying, and therefore 
seems not to be punishment. It does not obstruct, I say, because granted, for the reason 
given, it is not so properly and under every aspect punishment, and therefore I said at 
least in some sense; because nevertheless nothing prohibits the same thing from being 
due or undue, promised or conferred for many titles, and on the other hand the 
privation of grace is a true and maximum evil of man, nothing also prohibits us from 
saying that God denies grace as punishment for the inordinate act. 


Likewise according to the same Holy Doctor in the place cited in 2. q. 37. a. 2, any 
punishment, and subsequently the withdrawal of grace is in the will as passive, but fault 
as in active: but the agent by nature precedes the patient, and action precedes passion; 
therefore the inordinate act of the will precedes the privation of grace, and is its cause, 
and thus man does not sin because he is deprived of grace, but he is deprived of grace 
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because he sins. "By priority,’ says St. Thomas, "is the inordinateness of the act, which is 
from the sinner, insofar as he is an agent having the nature of evil, than the withdrawal 
itself of grace, which is the evil of punishment". 


Therefore to sum up everything briefly, St. Thomas proves by five reasons, that the 
inordinate act precedes the privation of grace and is its cause, consequently that man 
does not sin because he is deprived of grace, but on the contrary is deprived of grace 
because he sins. 1° Because for man to be deprived of grace is not good simply, but for 
him to be deprived of grace because he does not want to receive it, is good because just; 
but God wills nothing but good. 2° Because the inordinate act is intended per se, but the 
privation of grace follows besides the intention on account of natural incompatibility 
with the inordinate act. 3° Because in moral things the evil of the agent such as 
privation of grace follows from the evil of action. 4° Because the inordinate act is fault, 
the withdrawal of grace is punishment, but fault precedes punishment. 5° Because the 
act is from the will as active, privation of grace as in passive, but action precedes 
passion. 


To the proof therefore of this antecedent impugned by so many reasons, the antecedent 
being conceded, I deny the consequence. For from the fact that if efficacious grace per 
se were present sufficient grace would not be resisted, it follows well that efficacious 
grace is the cause of non-resistance or consent, but from this it does not follow that the 
absence of grace is the cause of resistance, for this has its cause from elsewhere, 
namely evil will, which is the first deficient principle, either from innate corruption by 
which it is inclined to evil, or from native defectibility, as it is from nothing; according to 
that already praised from St. Augustine on Rebuke and Grace ch. 11: "Free will suffices 
for evil, but for good it is nothing unless it is helped by the omnipotent good". 


You will press: According to the rule of dialectic, "if affirmation is the cause of 
affirmation, also negation will be the cause of negation": or what comes to the same 
thing: "of opposites there is the same reason’, as if the sun shining is the cause of day, 
the sun not shining is the cause of not-day or night. Therefore, if efficacious grace is the 
cause of consent or fulfillment of the precept, the withdrawal of grace is the cause of 
dissent or non-fulfillment of the precept. 


Behold, unless I am mistaken, the ultimate goal of the argument produced all the way to 
the tricks of dialectic; but what perhaps you will marvel at, neither did St. Thomas omit 
this, from which you will perceive more and more how much those who object these 
things to us dissent from the Holy Doctor. "If grace is the cause of merit," he says 
arguing q. 3 on Evil a. 1. n. 8; "therefore by opposite the withdrawal of grace will be the 
cause of sin". Behold in reality the argument which is opposed, "of opposites there is the 
same reason", or "if affirmation is the cause of affirmation, negation is the cause of 
negation". And not only here, but also in 1 d. 40. q. 4. a. 2. n. 4. and in 2 d. 37. q. 2. a. 1. St. 
Thomas opposes this to himself and he meets it like the preceding always with the same 
solution. "It must be said," he says in the first place cited on Evil, "that God as far as is in 
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him, communicates himself to all according to their capacity: hence that any thing 
should fail from participation of his goodness, is from this that in it is found some 
impediment of divine participation. Thus therefore that grace is not applied to someone, 
is not cause from God, but from this that he to whom grace is applied, places an 
impediment to grace, insofar as he turns away from the light not turning away from 
itself, as Dionysius says....." In the same way he responds in the other places cited. 


But it is not enough to hear St. Thomas again proposing the argument to himself not 
only as to substance but in the very terms of the objectors, in the place already cited in 
1. q. 40. q. 4. a. 2. n. 3. "According to the philosopher in Posterior Analytics book 1 text 
30," he says, "if affirmation is the cause of affirmation, negation is the cause of negation. 
But the divine will is the cause why this one has grace, because namely he wills: 
therefore it seems that God's not willing is the cause why this one does not have grace" 
Behold exactly and in terms the same argument, so that you would believe the 
adversaries had begged it from St. Thomas. But the Holy Doctor responds thus. "To the 
third, it must be said that the effect does not follow except with all causes concurring: 
but from the defect of one follows the negation of the effect. I say therefore that the 
cause of grace as agent is God himself and as recipient is the soul itself by way of 
subject and matter: and therefore because matter is not the cause of the induced form, 
nor is the subject except such, from whose principles the accident flows, which 
accident grace is not; therefore the soul is not said simply to be the cause of grace, but 
only the recipient: but God the cause. Nor is it necessary that every defect fall on the 
part of the agent, but it can fall on the part of the recipient; and so it is in the proposal." 
The sense therefore of St. Thomas's solution is that these rules of dialectic are valid only 
when on both sides all principles concur in the same way, otherwise if one principle is 
lacking. But in the reception of grace all principles concur, not in its negation. For in 
order for man to receive grace, it is necessary for two things to concur, both God to will 
to infuse, and man to will to receive, because the infusion of grace is good, and good is 
produced with all causes concurring; but for man to lack grace, it suffices for one to be 
absent, namely man to be unwilling, because since the privation of grace is evil, it arises 
from the defect of one cause. From which it follows that God indeed is the cause why 
man has grace and acts well, not however the cause why he is deprived of grace and 
acts badly, and thus here the said rules of dialectic do not run. Moreover these rules 
have place only when to the thing affirmed is opposed its pure negation, as in the 
example of the sun, to day affirmed is opposed night which is the mere negation of day; 
but otherwise if on the part of negation something positive is involved, which has its 
own cause from elsewhere, as happens in the proposal; for resistance or dissent which 
on the part of negation is opposed to consent, is not done by mere negation or 
suspension of consent, but by a positive inordinate act whose first and entire cause is, 
as I have already said more than once, evil will. 


This whole difficulty which is most important, is illustrated by some examples. 1° When 
a skilled writer moves and directs the hand of an unskilled disciple, whatever is of 
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perfection in the writing is attributed to the master; but if the disciple repels the hand 
of the master, what is of imperfection in the writing is not attributed to the master not 
directing, but to the unskillfulness and evil will of the disciple by which he refused the 
help of the master. Thus that man acts well, is to be attributed to the help of God 
moving and directing him. But that, having refused God's help, he fails, is attributed not 
to the defect of help, but to his depraved will which refused help. 


2° When with a raging tempest a ship is in danger, its safety is attributed to the sailor 
directing: but if by the force of winds the helm is struck from the hands of the sailor and 
the ship perishes, the true and entire cause of the shipwreck is not the defect of the 
sailor, but the force of the tempest. So when man struck by grave temptation struggles 
and resists, he has this from the gift and grace of God; but if with dominating cupidity 
he rushes into sin, the true and only cause of his lapse is depraved will and not defect of 
grace. 


3° When someone holds a stone suspended by hand, but at length fatigued by its weight 
relaxes and loosens his hand, the stone falls; but this fall arises from the very weight of 
the stone, not from the man, although nevertheless from him it had that it was raised 
up. Similarly that man raised up adheres to God, is a benefit of uplifting grace, that he 
descends into the depth of sins, is to be attributed to him alone and not to God. 


Nor should you say that all these in the examples are forced namely the sailor by the 
force of winds to abandon the helm, the teacher by the repulse of the disciple to permit 
him his unskillfulness, and the one holding the suspended stone to let it go by its 
weight; since nevertheless there is no malice of man which can force God to abandon 
him. Indeed Sacred Scripture often uses a similar phrase, and complains that God 
suffers violence from sinners and is overcome by the malice of man. Which manner of 
speaking, although it does not signify that God is forced by violence properly so called 
to abandon man, nevertheless from this is understood that the malice of man is so great 
which demands that God abandon him and permit him deprived of his grace to fall into 
sin. Whence what the force of winds does with respect to the sailor that he abandon the 
helm, the repulse of the disciple with respect to the master that he permit him his 
unskillfulness, the weight of the stone with respect to the suspending hand that it let it 
go, this the malice of man does with respect to God that he abandon him and deny his 
grace. 


§ IV. 
Objections from affinity with Calvinism are solved. 


Objection: "Grace efficacious of itself is a new invention of Luther and Calvin, unheard 
of in the Catholic Church until their time, opposed by universities and doctors of the 
Church, both before and after the Council of Trent was gathered, and reprobated by the 
council." This is what Father Livinus de Meyer, a Belgian, a new writer from the Society, 
declares he believes after diligently examining this matter, stirred up by new hatred or 
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fury against the Thomistic school in his first dissertation on the mind of the Council of 
Trent which first appeared under the pseudonym Liberius Gratianus in the year 1709. 


Father Bastida, acting on behalf of the Society in the congregations De Auxiliis, first 
constructed this calumny against the Thomists, which Father Lemos, representing the 
Dominicans, blew away to the applause of the sacred assembly. Moreover, Ripalda, 
another writer from the same society, testifies that this accusation was extorted from 
the adversaries not by zeal for truth but for recrimination, in vol. 2. disp. 113. s. 9. n. 53: 
"Baniez,’ he says, "and most of his disciples in public disputations, private conversations, 
and writings began to mark that opinion (of Molina) as Pelagian. On the contrary, our 
men, to avoid the mark of Pelagianism for their opinion, objected the mark of Calvinism 
to the opposite (Thomistic) opinion." Therefore, not because they believed the Thomistic 
opinion to be Calvinist, but to avoid the mark of Pelagianism, they objected Calvinism to 
the Thomists. 


After about 40 years, Francis Annatus of the same Society renewed the same calumny; 
but later, led by repentance, or perhaps because the reason of the times demanded 
something else, he recanted, and in several works, by various arguments, he showed, 
which was easy for him, that the Thomists are far from Calvinism and Jansenism. For 
which see Gonet in his Apology of the Thomists. His fellow Jesuits did the same: 
Stephen Deschamps in book 2 on Jansenist heresy disp. 6. ch. 9, where he acknowledges 
"that no theologians are more hostile to the Jansenists (and Calvinists) than the 
Dominicans.’ Anthony Moraines, or by anagram, John Martinon in his Anti-Jansenius; 
most recently Father Joseph Sanfelicius in a work dedicated to Benedict XIII, entitled: 
Jansenius' Doctrine Condemned by the Principles of the Thomistic School; and many 
others. With what face, therefore, did Livinus de Meyer dare to rehash this most inept 
calumny, with his fellow Jesuits contradicting him, and the Supreme Pontiffs prohibiting 
it? 


Indeed, the entire literary world knows with what zeal the Supreme Pontiffs have 
cultivated the doctrine of grace efficacious of itself and have wished it to be safe from 
every mark. To be silent about the ancient Pontiffs: Innocent I, Zosimus, Celestine, 
Gelasius, Hormisdas, etc., who defended the doctrine of St. Augustine, which is the very 
doctrine of grace efficacious of itself, whatever the adversaries may protest, against 
detractors and held it as the doctrine of the Church. No one is unaware that Clement 
VIII, in the congregations De Auxiliis, held about thirty years after the Council of Trent, 
over which Cardinal Madruzzo presided who had been present at the council, was so 
inclined to this ancestral doctrine, that he decided to assert and define it by a solemn 
decree, it being constantly approved by all the consultors except one or two; Paul V, 
Clement's successor, drafted a bull for the Dominicans against Molina, yet did not 
promulgate it, but meanwhile prohibited until it should be promulgated that anyone 
should dishonor the other party with any mark. And all these things a few years, as I 
have already noted, after the celebration of the Council of Trent, with those who had 
been present approving. 
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Likewise, it is known to all that the Supreme Pontiffs who acted in the cause of 
Jansenius always used the utmost caution that the opinion of grace efficacious of itself 
and of gratuitous predestination to glory should be safe. Clement XI did this above 
others, in the letter Pastoralis officii given on September 7, 1718. Then Benedict XIII, in 
the brief Demissas preces given on September 6, 1725, after he declared that the 
Thomists have thus far laudably taught the opinions on grace efficacious of itself and 
gratuitous predestination to glory, and that they glory with commendable zeal that they 
have drawn these from SS. Augustine and Thomas, and that they are consonant with the 
word of God, the decrees of the Supreme Pontiffs and councils, and the sayings of the 
Fathers; he prohibits under canonical penalties that anyone should say this doctrine has 
been proscribed by any decree of the Church; or dare to construct similar calumnies. 
And in the bull Pretiosus given on May 26, 1727, § 41, he says: "But that turbulent and 
pertinacious disturbers of the tranquility of the Catholic Church may cease to 
calumniate the orthodox doctrine of St. Thomas, and that henceforth they may not dare 
to attack... both the Order of Preachers and other true followers and adherents of his; 
firmly adhering to constitution 98, which begins Pastoralis officii, of Clement XI of 
happy memory, and to all things contained in it, under threat of divine judgment, and 
again under canonical penalties, we command all and each of Christ's faithful, that they 
in no way attack by word or writing contumeliously the doctrine of the aforementioned 
Holy Doctor and his distinguished school in the Church, especially where in the same 
school it treats of divine grace efficacious of itself and from within, and of gratuitous 
predestination to glory without any prevision of merits, nor represent it as agreeing 
with the errors of Jansenius, Quesnel, and others condemned by the Apostolic See, and 
notably by constitution 64 of the said Clement XI of happy memory, beginning 
Unigenitus; from which St. Thomas and the true Thomistic school are and have been 
very far removed; opposing all heresies and pernicious assertions both ancient and now 
vexing the Church of Christ. We likewise condemn leaflets, theses, and books hitherto 
printed, or even, which God forbid, to be printed in which, to create or foster envy 
against the doctrine of St. Thomas, the Order of Preachers, and other followers of 
genuine Thomistic doctrine, the calumnies designated and condemned by us are 
assertively renewed." 


And although this constitution of Benedict XIII was revoked by another constitution of 
Clement XII, which begins Romanus Pontifex, given on March 30, 1732, nevertheless this 
article of commendation of the doctrine of St. Thomas and the Thomists is excepted 
from the revocation, as is clear from another constitution which begins Verbo Dei 
scripto of the same Clement XII, given on August 29, 1733, in which the said Clement XII 
not only approves the praises and privileges given by Benedict XIII to the Thomistic 
school, but also expressly "in this one matter derogates from his constitution which 
begins Romanus Pontifex", and declares several other things pertaining to this most 
worthy of note. 1° From the tradition of twelve Holy Pontiffs his predecessors whom he 
all enumerates, he says "the science of St. Thomas is based on the written and handed 
down word of God; it solidly treats divine things and morals worthy of a Christian man 
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for the right institution of the Church's ministers and the salvation of souls", and that it 
should be fittingly commended especially then, "when with the flood of false dogmas 
rushing in, the Catholic faith and Christian morals... are in danger". Then because he too 
"desires to adorn with due praises, for the sake of the republic, the doctrine of so great a 
man celebrated even in ecumenical councils", he grants to the Order of Preachers the 
privilege of conferring the laurel of doctorate on those who "for three years have heard 
the doctrine of the same Holy man customarily taught in the schools of the Order of the 
same Friars Preachers (N.B.) in any schools, studies, and colleges" of the same Order. 
And although the Holy Pontiff reports the noted words as said by the cardinal protector 
of the Order of Preachers and by the master and procurators general, nevertheless he 
approves them and makes them his own; for he grants the said privilege to the Order of 
Preachers for this reason, because their "prayers are based on piety and justice’, and 
because through this privilege he intends "to adorn the doctrine of so great a man, and 
to amplify under so great a master the study of sound and incorrupt doctrine among 
young men". 


But when the rivals of our school did not bear these praises and prerogatives with a 
sufficiently equal mind, they complained about it to the same Clement XII. He, to calm 
their complaints, issued another brief on October 2, 1733, which begins Apostolicae 
providentiae, in which he confirms and corroborates what he had said in praise and 
defense of Thomistic doctrine, and what seemed to some to be lacking in his 
constitution Verbo Dei he adds, namely by expressing that it treats of the doctrine of 
efficacious grace according to the opinion of SS. Augustine and Thomas and the 
Thomists; and for some solace of the complainers he declares "that by the praises 
bestowed on the Thomistic school nothing has been detracted from other Catholic 
schools, but the mandate of Paul V is to be observed, until this Holy See shall have 
judged something to be defined and pronounced concerning these same controversies". 


One must be blinder than a blind man who does not see that according to the Supreme 
Pontiffs the doctrine of St. Thomas and the Thomists concerning the efficacy of divine 
grace and gratuitous predestination is entirely the same, and consequently there is no 
longer any place for distinguishing, as the adversaries used to do, between the doctrine 
of St. Thomas and of the Thomists, and that those are open and _ pertinacious 
calumniators who babble that it has been condemned by decrees of Pontiffs and 
Councils; concerning which read Thomismus Triumphans 2. p. a. 2. and its Apology § 24. 
Indeed Molina himself acknowledged this to be the doctrine of St. Thomas in 1. p. disp. 
26, where he says: "I frankly confess that this motion and application which St. Thomas 
requires in secondary causes is very difficult for me to understand", and he embraces 
the opposite opinion. Vasquez acknowledged it in 1. p. q. 14. disp. 99. ch. 3, where he 
confesses that St. Thomas and the older scholastics explained the concord of liberty 
with the decree through the very efficacy of the decree: insofar as it touches not only 
the substance of the act, but also the mode of liberty. The Jesuit College of Coimbra 
acknowledged it in book 2 of Physics ch. 7. q. 14. a. 1, Serry Schola Thomist. vindic. p. 195. 
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The whole Society acknowledged it in the book On the Method of Studies which came 
out in Rome in 1586, in which it is expressly cautioned that among other things which it 
acknowledges to be of St. Thomas, its members should not be compelled to defend "that 
secondary causes are properly and univocally instruments of God, and that when they 
operate, God first influences or moves them". 


But I would be doing what has been done a hundred times and would run beyond the 
goal, if | wanted to report here, even if only historically, all things which prove that the 
doctrine of grace efficacious of itself is not a new invention of Calvin, but a dogma 
coeval with the Church itself transmitted from the Apostle through St. Augustine to St. 
Thomas, not reprobated by the Council of Trent, but approved by it and many other 
councils and Pontiffs, defended and fought for by the more famous academies of the 
world, the more illustrious religious orders, the more distinguished doctors and 
theologians of the Church. Let it suffice here to indicate the authors whom the curious 
reader may consult about these things at his leisure. These are Thomas Lemos in 
Panoplia, Reginald On the Mind of the Council of Trent, Serry in History of the 
Congregations De Auxiliis, Massoulié St. Thomas His Own Interpreter, Piccinardi, 
Fasseau, The Authority of Philalethes Deprived of Authority, The Vanity of Philalethes, 
The New Star of Cassiopeia, Camerarius The Victory of Antiquity over Novelty, 
Thomismus Triumphans and its Apology; and many others. Moreover, from what has 
been said you sufficiently see in what place you should now hold Livinus de Meyer and 
those who sing with him. But before I propose his reasons, it must be prefaced. 


In what consists the error of Luther and Calvin concerning the present matter. 


Both heresiarchs contend that free will was extinguished by Adam's sin. Thus Luther in 
article 36 among those condemned by Leo X: "Free will after sin is a thing in name only, 
and while it does what is in it, it sins mortally. Indeed I ought to have said simply, it is a 
fiction in things or a title without reality, because it is in no one's power to think 
anything good or evil, but all things, as Wycliffe's article rightly teaches condemned at 
Constance, happen by absolute necessity". He adds: "There is no doubt that this name, 
free will, came into the Church with Satan as teacher". And although he seemed 
sometimes to temper this error, he always maintained that free will does nothing, but is 
merely passive and behaves as something inanimate. 


Calvin in book 2 of the Institutes ch. 1, to which he prefixes this title: Man is now 
deprived of freedom of will and subjected to miserable servitude, says: "Man was 
endowed with free will in the first condition of creation, which he lost by his fall". He 
adds that "the philosophers were ignorant of this and those who follow them are plainly 
foolish, and still seek free will in man". And in book 1 ch. 15: "In this integrity man was 
endowed with free will, by which if he wished, he could attain eternal life... The choice 
of good and evil was free, however... until by destroying himself he corrupted his own 
goods. Hence such great darkness fell upon the philosophers, that they sought a 
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building in ruins, and apt joints in dissolution... But those who profess to be disciples of 
Christ, and seek free will in man lost and plunged into spiritual ruin... are plainly foolish". 


Here Calvin seemed to many not to speak consistently with what follows, for elsewhere 
he teaches that free will is taken away by the efficacy of divine decrees and divine 
motion: thus in book 2 of the Institutes ch. 3: God, he says, "moves the will, not in the 
way that has been taught and believed for many centuries, that it is then in our choice 
to obey or resist the motion, but by affecting it efficaciously". And in ch. 6 of John: 
"Christ pronounces that the grace of the Holy Spirit is efficacious, by which they are 
drawn so that they necessarily believe. By these things the whole power of free will 
which the Papists dream for themselves is utterly overthrown". These things, I say, seem 
to many not to cohere with the preceding. For if, they say, the freedom of will is taken 
away by original sin, how is it now taken away, again removed by grace? Unless perhaps 
you say that Calvin understood it thus, that by this very fact that free will does not 
remain in fallen man, a necessitating motion moving in the manner of nature is owed to 
him, which would also take away freedom, unless it were already taken away from 
elsewhere. Or, as others say, Calvin wanted to forestall the objection that could be 
made, namely that man is healed by God's grace and restored to freedom of will; which 
to forestall, he teaches that such grace is not given to man which restores to him 
freedom of will, but on the contrary which is so efficacious that it rather snatches away 
the faculty of dissenting. But however it may be, it is not surprising if Calvin is not 
consistent with himself; for this is proper to heretics, especially to Calvin himself who 
everywhere teems with contradictions. 


This first principle being posited, Calvin does not recognize in man any other freedom 
than from coercion or mere spontaneity; Institutes book 2 ch. 2 §7: "Man is said to have 
free will in this way,’ he says, "not because he has free choice of good equally with evil, 
but because he acts from will and not from coercion". Book 2 against Pighius: "If freedom 
is opposed to coercion, I both confess and constantly assert that the will is free, and I 
hold as a heretic whoever thinks otherwise; if, I say, it is called free in this sense, that it 
is not coerced or violently drawn by external motion, but acts of its own accord, I do not 
object". And book 2 of the Institutes ch. 3 §5: "Moreover that I say the will abdicated 
from freedom is drawn or led by necessity to evil, it is marvelous if it should seem to 
anyone a harsh locution, which has nothing absurd, nor is alien from the usage of the 
saints! But it offends those who know not how to distinguish between necessity and 
coercion". And he gives the example in God who according to him is freely good, 
although necessarily. 


Hence he teaches that man's will does not cooperate at all with divine motion by 
assenting, not that it behaves passively like a thrown stone, as Luther wants, but 
because it is not left to its choice to assent or dissent, but necessarily follows it, as, he 
says, a beast follows not freely but spontaneously the guidance of its rider, which 
therefore is not said to cooperate with the rider: ch. 3 cited book 2 of the Institutes. 
Whence he denies that there is any merit in man because he does not cooperate at all 
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with it nor has the faculty of acting or not acting; but to those good works which God 
effects in him, he always mixes in evil from himself, so that if they are referred to him 
they are sins which do not merit reward but punishment. "All works of men,’ he says 
book 3 of the Institutes ch. 12 §4, "are nothing but filth and dirt, and what is commonly 
held for justice, that before God is mere iniquity". And ch. 14 §9: "We hold that not one 
work proceeds from the saints, which, if it be judged in itself, does not merit just wage 
of reproach". And book 2 ch. 2 §6, impugning the opinion of the ancients who teach that 
we merit by cooperating with and assenting to grace, he says: "He teaches (the Master 
of the Sentences) that a twofold grace is necessary for us by which we are rendered fit 
for good work, he calls one operating, by which it happens that we effectively will the 
good, the other cooperating which follows the good will by helping... In the second 
member I am offended by the ambiguity which has begotten a perverse interpretation, 
for they thought that we cooperate with the second grace of God, because it is of our 
right either to make the first grace vain by rejecting it, or to confirm it by obediently 
receiving it". And ch. 5 §6: "If there were even the least faculty in us, there would also be 
some portion of merit; but as the Apostle empties us, he reasons that there is nothing 
for merit". 


By all these things Calvin paved the way for himself to the principal dogma in which he 
especially delights, namely that God predestined and reprobated men independently of 
their foreseen merits or demerits both in execution and in intention and that both 
predestination and reprobation so obtain their effect that the predestined from all 
eternity is constituted just, nor can he ever not be just or pleasing to God, not through 
inherent grace or justice, for he recognizes no such thing; but through the imputation of 
God's justice and the merit of Christ: so that neither the sacraments nor all the good 
things which God works in the predestined confer anything on them for justice or 
salvation, but are only signs by which he makes them certain of their predestination, 
among which he especially places the gift of faith by which they believe that they are 
predestined through Christ, and in view of his merits are certainly to be saved, even if 
they do not keep the law, from which Christ has freed them, and that Christian liberty 
consists in this that good works are not necessary for the predestined, nor do evil works 
harm them; because the merits of Christ supply for good works, and evil works are 
covered by his justice. But he who on the contrary is reprobate, is so always held in 
hatred, that neither through the sacraments, as they have no power, nor through any 
works, does he ever receive grace or faith. And finally that both predestination and 
reprobation are so efficacious, that they necessitate man either to good or to evil. Thus 
Calvin book 3 of the Institutes ch. 15 and 19, and ch. 23, and often elsewhere. 


From these things it is now more than evident that no greater affinity exists between 
Thomistic and Calvinist doctrine than between contradictories. For Calvin denies free 
will in fallen man, that is the freedom of indifference by which he can turn himself to 
either part, and wants only freedom from coercion or mere spontaneity to remain in 
him. The Thomists say that free will or the freedom of indifference by which he can turn 
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himself to either part remains in fallen man, and that he is free not only from coercion, 
but also from necessity; they acknowledge however with the Church that free will was 
weakened by original sin. Calvin denies that man cooperates with divine motion, the 
Thomists affirm it; Calvin denies that the will can dissent from grace, the Thomists 
affirm it. And the council condemned these three things in Calvin. If you say that Calvin 
denied these three things in word, but in reality admitted them in exactly the same way 
that the Thomists admit them: I will soon discuss this; but meanwhile I infer therefore 
either the council imposed on Calvin an error which he did not really teach, or it 
condemned in Catholic doctors a doctrine which the Church before and after Trent not 
only permits, but also praises and extols, as I have already said and will say. Both are 
absurd, and this one thing would certainly suffice for our defense for those thinking 
sanely; but an angry enemy cares nothing for this, let us therefore hear him and his 
fictions. 


Livinus de Meyer insists in proof of his fiction diss. 1 ch. 5 in this way. Luther and Calvin 
erred in this and were condemned by the Council of Trent, that they asserted God to be 
the total and adequate cause of our action, and denied that God and man are partial 
causes in producing a salutary act: but the Thomists teach plainly the same thing: 
therefore. 


From this argument which Livinus de Meyer urges everywhere, and to whose major 
proposition Honoratus Tournely subscribes q. 3 on Grace, it openly follows, and this the 
Belgian theologian really intends, that the opinion of the partiality of causes in 
producing a salutary act, and consequently of middle knowledge, of indifferent decrees, 
of versatile grace, in a word the whole of Molinism (for these things follow one another, 
and cannot be separated), is the doctrine of the Church approved and defined in the 
Council of Trent. Thus if it please the gods, an opinion which St. Augustine most sharply 
impugned in the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, which St. Thomas perpetually 
contradicts, of which not even an apex or shadow is found in the Holy Fathers and 
theologians before Trent, nor in the council itself: an opinion which from the time of the 
Semi-Pelagians to Molina was unheard of in the Church, of which Molina himself boasts 
as the inventor, with the leading Jesuits applauding, an opinion which the whole Society 
in the congregations De Auxiliis sustained only as probable, which the whole Order of 
Preachers opposed as Semi-Pelagian in the same congregations, which the censors 
deputed by Clement VIII and Paul V constantly disapproved, which Clement VIII himself 
had proposed to condemn by a decisive judgment and of whose condemnation Paul V 
had meditated a bull. An opinion finally which overturns all the rights of divinity with 
the elation of man, as we have made manifest from the above; this opinion, I say, 
reprobated by so many titles will now be, with Livinus de Meyer asserting and 
Honoratus Tournely insinuating, the faith of the Church and a dogma to be certainly 
held approved and defined by the Council of Trent 30 years before it became known to 
the world or was raised from darkness? Oh shameful paradox! These kinds of writers 
must seek another new world to which to sell their dreams. 
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I return to the argument. Our most wise de Graveson, in a work dedicated to the 
Supreme Pontiff, namely vol. 2 Letters, first letter, calls the major proposition, namely 
that the error of Luther and Calvin condemned by Trent consists in saying that 
efficacious grace is the total cause of a salutary act, and in denying that the human will 
is its partial cause with God, a most obvious lie. Indeed, the error of these heresiarchs 
condemned by Trent consists in saying that efficacious grace is so the total and 
adequate cause of a salutary act, that the human will in no way freely concurs to it, but 
either behaves passively according to Luther, or necessarily and purely spontaneously 
according to Calvin, like a horse under its rider without indifference and power to the 
opposite, as is clear from what has been said. But the Thomists teach that grace 
efficacious of itself is so the total cause of a salutary act that nevertheless the human 
will concurs to it not necessarily or purely spontaneously, but freely and with power to 
the opposite, not indeed as a partial cause, but as a total cause in its own order, that is 
as a particular secondary cause subordinated to God as the first and universal cause; 
just as the same cutting of wood is totally from the craftsman and totally from the axe 
as from two total subordinated causes: "The same effect," says St. Thomas in 3 Contra 
Gentiles ch. 70 at the end, "is not so attributed to a natural cause and to divine power, as 
if it were partly from God and partly from the natural agent, but wholly from both 
according to a different mode: just as the same effect is wholly attributed to the 
instrument, and also wholly to the principal agent". From which it is clear that the minor 
proposition of the argument, namely that the Thomists teach plainly the same thing as 
Luther and Calvin, is also according to the style of Father Master de Graveson, another 
most obvious lie. 


But that these things may be more easily perceived, and the absurdities of the argument 
more effectively refuted, I will here insert a few things opportunely about total and 
partial cause. A total and adequate cause can be spoken of in two ways: 1° if it alone and 
without the association of another produces the effect; thus God is the total cause of 
those things which he produces by creation; 2° it can be called a total and adequate 
cause not by exclusion of another cause, but in its own order insofar as in it nothing of 
perfection and power is lacking to the nature of cause of such an effect, although for the 
production of the same effect it does not exclude the association of another cause of a 
different order; thus the same man is produced by his parents, by the stars and by God; 
by the parents as the total particular cause of this man, by the stars as the total 
universal cause of all sublunary bodies, by God as the total universal cause of all being. 
Thus the same cutting is effected by the craftsman and by the instrument as by two 
total subordinated causes. 


But in both ways God is the total cause in the matter of salvation; because the Thomists 
distinguish two things in the will, namely its application to the act and the act itself 
which it elicits from its own innate power, for it is moved and applied to act, not to do 
nothing, as St. Augustine says. God therefore is the total cause of the application to the 
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act by a totality excluding the association of another cause, because he alone as first 
cause and first mover extracts the will from its potential and suspensive indifference 
and moves it to act by a transient power: "If there are many ordered agents,’ says St. 
Thomas in 1 p. q. 105 a. 5, "the second agent always acts by the power of the first agent; 
for the first agent moves the second to act, and according to this all things act by the 
power of God himself". But of this act to which God moves the will he is also himself the 
total cause, not indeed by a totality excluding the association of another cause, but by a 
totality of perfection and power, so that God and man with respect to the same act are 
two total causes in their own order. For nothing is lacking to God for the nature of first 
and principal cause, nor to man that he be a second cause subordinated to the first and 
principal; nor does he require simultaneous concurrence from insufficiency, or because 
something is lacking to him for the nature of second cause, but from the dependence of 
an inferior and subordinate cause on a superior and subordinating one, and of an 
instrument on a principal cause. Thus the craftsman is the total cause in the first way of 
the application of the axe to cutting, but of the cutting itself both the craftsman and the 
axe are total causes in the second way. St. Augustine elegantly expounds this twofold 
mode of total cause in God: "God is," he says in the book On Grace and Free Will ch. 17, 
“who prepares the will, and by cooperating perfects, what by operating he begins. For he 
himself operates the beginning that we may will, who cooperates perfecting when we 
will... Therefore that we may will, he operates without us; but when we will, and so will 
that we do, he cooperates with us". He has the same in ch. 16 and ch. 5 on these words of 
the Apostle: Not I, but the grace of God with me; first he indicates the act which is from 
grace and free will when he says: "Neither the grace of God alone, nor he alone, but the 
grace of God with him". Then the application to the act which is from the grace of God 
alone, with these words: "But that he should be called from heaven, and converted by so 
great and most efficacious a calling, was the grace of God alone". Whence although it is 
true that God alone is the cause why man is applied to converting himself, or converts 
himself through free will, nevertheless you would badly infer from this that he is also the 
sole cause of this conversion, for created will operates this with God as a total second 
cause from its own innate power with full freedom of indifference and unimpeded 
power to the opposite, because divine motion is not only to the substance of the act, but 
also to its mode or freedom, as we have already often said. But this or anything similar 
Luther and Calvin never said or could say, according to whom free will is utterly 
extinguished in fallen man, and with respect to grace behaves either passively, as Luther 
says, or purely spontaneously, as Calvin says. 


A partial cause, namely by partiality of cause, about which the question is, and not of 
effect, necessarily says imperfection by several titles: 1° because it is called a partial 
cause by opposition to total, and therefore that something is lacking to it for the nature 
of an integral cause; 2° because part in its essential concept imports that it is something 
imperfect, insufficient and less than the whole which it composes: "For always," says St. 
Thomas in 3 Contra Gentiles ch. 69, "the whole is better than the parts, and their end". 
Whence when two partial causes concur to an effect, from them as imperfect and 
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insufficient in themselves one total cause is integrated to which as to an end they are 
ordered; since therefore God, as pure act, is not less perfect in the nature of cause than 
in the nature of being, the nature of partial cause is openly repugnant to him. Similarly 
to the human will sufficient in its own order for causing its act the nature of partial 
cause is repugnant, but that it requires the association of another cause, is not, as I have 
already said, from insufficiency in its own order, but from dependence and 
subordination. Nor should you say that God is a partial cause of our free consent, not 
from defect of power, but because he tempers his concurrence otherwise sufficient. For 
this understanding cannot be admitted in the opinion of the adversaries who say that 
God concurs partially to our consent and cooperation because he cannot, with freedom 
safe, effect it totally; therefore from defect of sufficient power. But furthermore 3° the 
active concurrence of a partial cause is not caused by its counterpart; thus when two 
horses draw a chariot, the active drawing of one is not caused by the other; since 
therefore the cooperation of man concurring with God is something real newly existing 
in the nature of things, either it is caused by God, or not. If the first is said, then God 
will not be a partial cause, because contrary to the nature of such a cause he will cause 
the cooperation of the other, and his concurrence will not be simultaneous, but 
previous, because causative, for a cause is prior in nature and causality to its effect. If 
the second; therefore something real existing in the nature of things will not be caused 
by God, and many other most grave absurdities will follow which we have deduced both 
concerning middle knowledge, and in the first proof from reason of the present 
question in the preceding article. See. 


Father de Meyer insists 2°: Calvin does not admit in man under the decree or motion of 
grace any other necessity than the Thomists: therefore. The antecedent is proved: The 
Thomists admit under the decree and motion of grace necessity of consequence, not of 
the consequent, conditioned, hypothetical necessity, in a qualified sense, not absolute; 
but similarly Calvin admits only under the decree and motion necessity of consequence 
and not of the consequent: therefore. The theologian of the Society and with him 
Honoratus Tournely q. 3 cited on Grace thus prove the minor: Calvin, in book 1 of the 
Institutes ch. 16, has this: "Meanwhile what God has decreed must so necessarily 
happen, that yet it is not precisely nor by its own nature necessary. A familiar example 
occurs in the bones of Christ, since he assumed a body like to ours, no sane person will 
deny that his bones were fragile; which nevertheless it was impossible to break. Whence 
again we see that not rashly were distinctions invented in the schools about necessity in 
a qualified sense and absolute; likewise of the consequent and of consequence". 
Therefore. 


I respond 1°, from this argument, if it had any strength, it would be concluded either 
that Calvin is Catholic, or that the councils, Fathers, and all theologians, not excepting 
the Fathers of the Society, are Calvinists: because both councils and Fathers and 
theologians universally admit necessity of consequence or hypothetical under the 
foreknowledge, decree, providence and motion of God. Thus the Council of Cologne in 
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the year 1536 gathered against Luther; in the Enchiridion on the sacrament of Penance. 
Civil Law [can. Nebuchadnezzar cause 23 q. 4 from St. Augustine. Similarly the gloss ibid. 
Venerable Bede in Philosophical Axioms; the Master of Sentences in 1 d. 38, whose 
words see in Gonet in the Apology of the Thomists; St. Thomas in 1 dist. 47 q. 1a. 1ad 2: 
"Although," he says, "the will of God is immutable and invincible, nevertheless it does not 
follow that every effect of it is necessary by absolute necessity, but only by conditioned". 
Likewise here q. 19 a. 8 ad 1, q. 24 on Truth a. 1 ad 13 and often elsewhere. St. 
Bonaventure in 1 dist. 47 a. 1 g. 1 says that in those things which God wills, as in those 
which he foreknows, there is "necessity of consequence, but not of the consequent". 
Similarly Albert the Great, Alexander of Hales, Scotus, Durandus and many others whom 
Alvarez refers to in disp. 25 on Helps. Finally there is no theologian, as I have already 
said, who in these or similar propositions: God knows or has decreed that Antichrist will 
be future, therefore he will be; God has decreed to give Peter either efficacious or 
congruous grace of conversion, therefore Peter will be converted, does not 
acknowledge that the consequence is good and legitimate, and therefore that there is 
necessity of consequence. Indeed Honoratus Tournely himself admits this distinction of 
necessity of the consequent and of consequence, absolute and hypothetical, in the most 
formal words q. 21 on God a. 2: "Those things,’ he says, "which have been foreseen and 
ordained by God, happen necessarily, not indeed by absolute necessity, but hypothetical 
and of simple, as they call it, illation". If you respond with Father de Meyer, that the older 
Catholic doctors do not speak of necessity of consequence arising from the decree, but 
arising from foreknowledge, otherwise Calvin and the Thomists; Against, 1° St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventure, as is clear from what has been said, and many others speak of 
necessity of consequence arising from the decree; and Vasquez, as I have already noted, 
in 1 p. q. 14 disp. 99 ch. 3, acknowledges that St. Thomas and the older scholastics 
explained the concord of freedom with the decree through the very efficacy of the 
decree, insofar as it touches not only the substance of the act, but also the mode of 
freedom, consequently that necessity of consequence arises from the decree. 2° It is the 
same for necessity of consequence to arise from knowledge or decree, since the 
knowledge of God joined to the decree is the cause of things, as we have proved from St. 
Thomas. Therefore. 


I respond 2° directly to the argument, denying the antecedent. To the proof, | 
distinguish the minor: Calvin admits only under the decree and motion necessity of 
consequence, in the same sense in which the Thomists and other Catholic doctors 
admit it, I deny the minor; in a far different sense, I concede the minor. For Calvin 
understood necessity of the consequent by which something by its own nature so 
requires to be, as the bones of Christ to be fragile; necessity of consequence which by 
its own nature is not such, but from the supposition of the decree or motion, yet so that 
it is not compatible with freedom of indifference, but only with freedom from coercion 
or mere spontaneity. Whence Calvin never used this distinction to reconcile human 
freedom, which he contends is null in fallen man, with the efficacy of the divine decree 
or grace, but he used it only to reconcile the contingency of things with the efficacy of 
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Providence. Because therefore the act of fallen man is in itself contingent, with respect 
to it thus precisely taken, the distinction of necessity of consequence and of the 
consequent can have place, insofar as from its essence it is not necessary, but only from 
the supposition of concupiscence or divine motion, and in this sense and under this 
respect it is necessary, not by necessity of the consequent, but of consequence, or from 
supposition; nevertheless under this either concupiscence or motion it is done by man 
necessarily by necessity of the consequent, because it is not in his power that it not be 
done. That this is the mind of Calvin I evidently demonstrate: 1° because, as I have 
already said, he contends that through original sin freedom of indifference to good or 
evil is extinguished, and in fallen man only freedom from coercion remains; 2° from the 
example which he uses in the objected words about the bones of Christ, and which he 
repeats against Pighius objecting that from his doctrine the contingency of things is 
taken away, with these words: "Nor indeed,” he says in the book On the Eternal 
Predestination of God, "do I abhor from the received forms of speaking about necessity 
in a qualified sense and absolute, likewise of the consequent and of consequence, I so 
speak, but lest any subtlety of the reader hinder that even the rudest may acknowledge 
to be true what I say: therefore if in the bones of Christ you consider nature, they were 
fragile; but if that decree of God which was manifested in its time, they were no more 
subject to breaking than the Angels to human miseries". Therefore according to Calvin, 
just as the bones of Christ although fragile by their nature, yet under the divine decree 
are no more subject to breaking than the Angels to human miseries; so the will of fallen 
man although by its nature it is indifferent to many things, yet under the divine decree, 
it is as impossible for it to be free and indifferent in its acts as it is impossible for Angels 
to be subject to human miseries. Imagine now, if you can, any freedom of indifference in 
the exemption of Angels from human miseries. 3° From these things which he again 
responds to the same Pighius in book 2 On Free Will: "I indeed," he says, "as far as 
pertains to the word, still profess what I have testified in my Institutes, that I am not so 
superstitious in words that for its sake I wish to move any contention, provided that a 
sound understanding of the thing remains. If freedom is opposed to coercion, I both 
confess and constantly assert that free will exists, and I hold as a heretic whoever thinks 
otherwise. If, I say, it is called free in this sense, because it is not coerced or violently 
drawn by external motion, but acts of its own accord, I do not object. But since they 
conceive something entirely different in common, when they either hear or read this 
epithet attributed to man's will, this is the reason why it displeases me, since they refer 
it to faculty and powers; nor can you prevent, as soon as the will has been called free, 
this imagination from immediately coming into the mind of many; that it therefore has 
under its power good and evil so that it can choose either by its own power". You see 
how Calvin does not care what words you use; for whether you say free will, or 
necessity of the consequent or of consequence, absolute or hypothetical, it is the same 
to him, provided you understand nothing else than that the human will is free from 
coercion and violence, and this false imagination is corrected, that it "has under its 
power good and evil so that it can choose either by its own power"; that is that it has 
exemption from necessity or freedom of indifference such as all Thomists admit. Nor is 
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there any reason for Livinus de Meyer to place emphasis on these terms "by its own 
power", for we also say entirely that the will under God's decree and motion can choose 
either by its own power; because, as we have so often said from St. Thomas, God moves 
not only as to the substance but also as to the mode of the act: and from St. Augustine, 
he moves not that we may do nothing, but that being moved we may act. 


From these things you can now solve another objection made by the adversary, namely 
that Calvin never denied the objective indifference of judgment, which according to the 
Thomists, cannot necessitate the will while it stands. For the response is that, by the 
very fact that Calvin does not recognize in fallen man and under grace any freedom 
other than from coercion, he consequently and argumentatively denies the indifference 
of judgment. Otherwise it would have to be said that he not only erred against faith by 
denying that there is freedom from necessity in fallen man under grace, but also against 
reason by positing that the will can be necessitated while the indifference of judgment 
stands: and this is not rare among innovators. 


Father Livinus de Meyer objects 2° to canon 4 session 6 of the Council of Trent which 
defines that free will moved and excited by God can dissent, which he contends should 
be understood in the composite sense, so that dissent can actually be placed with the 
motion; and he proves this: 1° because Calvin denied that dissent could actually be 
composed with the motion: therefore the council in condemning him understands that 
dissent can actually be composed with the motion; 2° because there is no one with even 
a little knowledge of Latin who, if he should hear it said that a bird can fly, does not 
immediately understand that it can happen that the bird flies. Therefore similarly when 
the council defines that free will can dissent from God moving, it is understood that it 
can happen that it actually dissents. 


I respond by denying the antecedent. To the first proof, I confess that Calvin denied that 
dissent could actually be composed with the motion, but in this he did not err, because 
he was speaking of efficacious motion with which it is as impossible to compose dissent 
as with consent; nor did Trent condemn him in this or could it condemn him, unless by 
asserting a most absurd proposition, namely that dissent can be composed with 
efficacious grace and consequently with consent. But Calvin did not stop here, but from 
this further inferred that under efficacious motion the power of dissenting does not 
remain, because he posited that God moved the will only as to the substance of the act, 
like a rider moves a horse, and not as to the mode of freedom, which he said was taken 
away by original sin; and in this Trent condemned him by defining that under efficacious 
motion the power of dissenting remains, which it well expresses by the phrase "can 
dissent". 


To the second proof, I deny the consequence. The disparity is that the proposition in 
the antecedent imports a single form, but in the consequent it imports two opposed 
forms, for it should be said, not simply, as Livinus de Meyer said, "the will or the moved 
will can dissent", which is his perpetual hallucination or malice, but "the efficaciously 
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moved will can dissent"; for Calvin speaks of that motion, consequently the council 
condemning him, otherwise this condemnation would not touch him. Therefore for 
there to be parity, Father Livinus should have said, e.g. "a bird sitting on a tree can fly’, 
and then there is no one with even a little knowledge of Latin who does not understand 
that the bird sitting on a tree indeed retains the power of flying, but not of actually 
flying while it is in fact sitting on the branches of the tree; just as when it is said "white 
can be black", all understand that it indeed cannot happen that the same thing is 
simultaneously white and black, but that under whiteness it retains the power for 
blackness; just as also when it is said in the opinion of the adversaries, "a man prevented 
by congruous grace can dissent from it", all Molinists not ignorant of Latin understand 
that it indeed cannot happen that a man in fact dissents from congruous grace, but well 
that under congruous grace he retains the power of dissenting. Thus therefore when it 
is said "the efficaciously moved will can dissent" there is no one who does not 
understand not indeed that dissent can be composed with efficacious motion, because 
this would be to compose consent with dissent; but that under efficacious motion it 
retains the power of dissenting. 


Father de Meyer objects 3°, that the composite and divided sense of the Thomists is the 
same as the composite and divided sense of Calvin; therefore. The antecedent is proved: 
Calvin no less than the Thomists admits under motion the power of dissenting: 
therefore. The antecedent is proved from Calvin book 5 On Free Will against Pighius, 
where he says that under motion the mind sees, judgment discerns and chooses, man 
tries, acts and applies his faculties, all of which import the power of choosing one before 
another or the power to the opposite. Therefore. 


I respond by denying the antecedent. To the proof, I deny the antecedent. To the proof, 
I say either Calvin understood these things of purely spontaneous motions, just as we 
say a horse under its rider sees, senses, tries, acts, applies its faculties, and even in some 
sense judges and discerns, say one way before another, although it does all these things 
purely spontaneously without freedom of indifference. Or if Calvin understands it of 
truly free acts not only from coercion but also from necessity, he openly speaks 
contradictory things, as is clear from these things which we have reported from him 
with the adversary, when he expressly teaches that it is not of our choice to obey or 
resist grace, nor does he recognize in fallen man anything but freedom from coercion 
and many other similar things. But that Calvin is perpetually involved in contradictions, 
and often destroys with one hand what he builds with the other, is proved by writers 
who have professionally impugned him. But however it may be, it suffices for us that the 
Council of Trent judged Calvin to teach that free will, as it is under divine motion, 
cannot dissent, which we with the council condemn. 


The adversaries object 4°, that many Calvinists, especially Amesius and Twisse, testify 
that they do not think otherwise than the Thomists in the matter of grace, and that 
Cardinal Perron said to Clement VIII, who was meditating a definition for the Thomists 
against the Molinists, "that he would take care, if the Pontiff should define what he was 
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meditating, that all the sectaries of Europe would subscribe to this pontifical decree, 
and would confirm the sanctioned doctrine with their signatures": therefore. 


I respond to the first, that if those Calvinists sincerely admit with us free will in fallen 
man, that it cooperates with grace and can dissent from it if it wishes, although they 
otherwise defend predetermining decrees and grace efficacious of itself, they recede 
from their master Calvin, nor in this are they to be condemned or damned; if not, they 
dissent from us and err with their Calvin. Nor is it surprising if heretics sometimes 
protect themselves with the shield of Catholics; thus once the Predestinarians, thus 
today the Jansenists cry out that they defend nothing but the doctrine of St. Augustine; 
and this more probably happens in our case, because Calvinism for some years has been 
divided into two sects, one of the Arminians, who receding further from Calvin have 
lapsed into Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism; the other of the Gomarists who although 
they adhere more tenaciously to Calvin's doctrine, nevertheless seem at least verbally to 
soften it. Therefore just as the Arminians, to repel the Gomarists objecting Pelagianism 
to them, profess themselves Molinists and Suarezians, and cover themselves with 
middle knowledge; so the Gomarists to respond to the Arminians objecting that they 
deny free will, call the Thomists to their aid, and say that they do not dissent from them. 
But just as the Molinists do not think themselves burdened because the Arminians say 
they follow their opinions, so it does not harm the Thomists that some Calvinists 
profess to think with them. 


To the second, our Serry responds many things which I will here refer to in summary: 
first, that this saying of Perron is rightly reputed a fable, both because it contradicts 
other sayings and writings of this cardinal from which his mind is certainly known; and 
because the first trumpeters of this saying were Jesuits in the year 1632, and those most 
hostile to the Thomists, namely Theophilus Raynaud in A New Explanation of Liberty 
against Gibieuf p. 1. ch. 11. n. 12; and Francis Annatus in the Appendix to the Tripartite 
Scholastic Exercise under the false name of Eugenius Philadelphus, from whom the 
author of Gallia Purpurata drew and inserted into his work in the year 1638; and finally 
because the asserters of this fable do not agree among themselves. Some report that 
this was said by Perron to Clement VIII, others to Paul V. 2° Given that this was said by 
Perron, theologians should not take account of those things which the most eminent 
prelate did or said in Rome in favor of the Society, because as he himself confessed, 
these things were done or said, not from the condition of a theologian, to express his 
sense about these controversies, but from the office of an orator to obey the mandates 
of Henry IV. 3° This saying can be taken in a good spirit, nor does it follow from it that 
he attributed Calvinism to the Thomists. See if you wish the praised Serry in the History 
of the Congregations book 3 ch. 45, 46, 47, and book 5 sect. 6 ch. 5 and 6. 


From what has been said you now have what to respond to those objecting Jansenism to 
us, which is another Calvinism or at least a branch of Calvinism. But about this more 
recent error we will speak abundantly, God willing, in the treatise on Human Acts and 
on Grace. Then we proceed to the final argument from damage to divine holiness. 
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ARTICLE V. 
HOW GOD'S DECREE AND MOTION RELATE TO EVIL? 


What we have said so far pertains especially to the divine will and its motion in relation 
to good in the work of salvation. But because in the principles of St. Thomas, God's 
decrees and premotions as such extend to every being, even to the act of sin, opponents 
argue that this is repugnant to divine holiness. We ask here whether and how, without 
harming God's holiness, both His decree and His motion relate to evil. 


Evil is of three kinds, namely of nature, of fault, and of punishment. Evil of nature is the 
privation of a natural good; evil of fault is the privation of moral rectitude; evil of 
punishment is the privation of some good because of fault. 


I say 1°: no evil as such, whether of nature, of fault, or of punishment, is willed or caused 
by God directly and per se. Because, since the nature of good is the nature of the 
desirable, and evil is opposed to good, it is impossible for any evil, as such, to be desired. 


I say 2°: God wills and causes evil of both nature and punishment indirectly and per 
accidens, namely by reason of the good to which it is consequent, hence He can be said 
to be its author. But the evil of fault He in no way wills or causes, even per accidens, but 
only permits: hence in no sense can He be said to be its author. 


The reason is that one can will and cause evil per accidens and indirectly insofar as one 
desires more the good to which evil is consequent, than the good of which evil is the 
privation, because, as has been said, evil as evil cannot be desired: just as a lion is said to 
desire the evil and killing of a deer, because it loves more the preservation of its own life 
than that of the deer, from which desire it acts to kill the deer. Therefore, evil would 
never be desired even per accidens, unless the good to which evil is joined were desired 
more than the good of which evil is the privation: but God wills no good more than His 
own goodness; yet He wills some good more than some other good; hence the evil of 
fault, which is the privation of order to the divine good, God in no way wills, but the evil 
of natural defect He wills, the evil of punishment He wills, by willing some good to which 
such evil is joined, just as by willing justice He wills punishment, and by willing the order 
of nature to be preserved, He wills certain things to be naturally corrupted. 


I will expound the second part at greater leisure in the Prima Secundae, q. 79, on the 
causes of sins against the impious dogma of Luther and Calvin. Meanwhile, I briefly add 
to the reasoning of St. Thomas, that the evil of fault is a defect and proceeds from a 
defective principle; but God neither is, nor can be a defective principle as He is the most 
perfect act. Likewise, that cannot be effected by God, which cannot be reduced to Him 
as to the ultimate end; for the Lord makes all things for Himself and the first principle 
and ultimate end correspond to each other; but sin, since it is an aversion from God, can 
in no way be reduced to Him as to the ultimate end. From which it follows that sin is not 
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contained within the object of divine omnipotence. Holy Scripture everywhere 
inculcates this truth of faith, Psalm 5: "For thou art not a God that willest iniquity"; and 
often elsewhere. The Holy Fathers execrate the opposite opinion as blasphemous. 
Hence that solemn statement of St. Fulgentius in book 1 to Monimus, ch. 19: "God is not 
the author of that of which He is the avenger"; and the Council of Trent strikes it with 
anathema, session 6, canon 6. 


Calvin collects many passages of Holy Scripture in which God is said to blind, to harden 
men, to deliver them to ignoble passions, to a reprobate sense, to command evil works, 
to incite, to apply to them and similar things. Now I briefly respond that these only 
signify that God by His just judgment permits sins, by withdrawing grace, or provides 
occasion for them by operating something concerning the sinner, namely by proposing 
to him interiorly or exteriorly something inductive to good which he himself abuses for 
evil, as St. Thomas excellently explains in lecture 3 on chapter 9 to the Romans, in which 
sense e.g. someone praising or enriching me would be said to be the cause of my 
enemy's envy. Thus by the same preaching of Christ by which the apostles were 
illuminated and converted, the Pharisees were made blind and deicides. But, as I said, I 
will treat this difficulty more broadly in the cited place. 


But because in sin, which is an accidental concrete, there are two things, act and defect, 
entity and deformity or malice, and God is not the cause of malice, as has just been said; 
the question now is how He relates to the act. The act is sometimes called the material 
of sin; but this material can be taken in two ways, either materially for the physical 
entity itself precisely, or formally for the entity itself as underlying deformity; when 
therefore theologians say that the material of sin is caused by God, they understand the 
material materially, not formally. 


Concerning the proposed question there are three opinions: 1st holds that God does not 
concur positively to the act of sin, but only permissively; 2nd that He concurs positively 
by simultaneous concurrence; 3rd that He concurs by previous predetermining 
concurrence, and thus predefined it from eternity. For the resolution of which, 


I say 3°: The 1st opinion is to be utterly rejected; the 2nd does not seem admissible, but 
only the 3rd. 


As for the first, St. Thomas in the Second Sentences, d. 37, q. 2, a. 2, says that in his time 
"none or few held it because it is very close to two errors". 1° From it seems to follow 
that there are many first principles, which is the error of the Manicheans; for it is of the 
nature of a first principle that it can act without the help of a prior agent and its 
influence; hence if the human will could produce some action of which God would not 
be the author, the human will would have the nature of a first principle. Nor does it avail 
to respond that for the nature of a first principle it is required not only that it have 
action from itself, but also that it have being from itself, which does not belong to the 
human will: for it seems incongruous that what does not have being from itself could act 
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from itself; for the same order and dependence must be preserved between essence and 
power of acting, and between power of acting and the action itself, because every 
power proceeds from essence and every operation from power; but it is repugnant that 
what is not from itself should have from itself the power of operating: therefore it is 
likewise repugnant that what has neither essence nor power of acting from itself, 
should have operation from and of itself: it is necessary therefore that of that whose 
essence is from another, the operation also be from another. Moreover, although by this 
response it would be avoided that the human will would not be the first principle simply 
and in every genus, yet it could not be avoided that it would be the first agent and first 
principle of its action, if its action were not reduced to some prior agent as to a cause. 
The second error is, because since the action even of sin is some positive being existing 
in the nature of things, if the actions of sin were not from God, it would follow that 
some being having essence in the nature of things would not be from God, and so God 
would not be the universal cause of all beings, which is against the perfection of the first 
being. For the first in any genus is the cause of those things which are after, as is said in 
the 2nd book of Metaphysics. These are from St. Thomas, with a few additions for easier 
understanding of the text, and I was pleased to transcribe them, because from these 
also the following opinion is impugned. Therefore, 


As for the second opinion which many more recent authors hold, that it cannot be 
admitted is proved: 1° because it relapses into the inconveniences of the prior opinion, 
for if God concurs only simultaneously to the act of sin, He will not be the first cause 
and first principle of that act, but the human will itself, for cause and principle do not 
merely accompany, but precede, at least in nature and causality, their effect. And hence 
it further follows that some being, namely the determination itself of the will, is not 
from God. Nor do the adversaries seem to deny this, when they say that God offers His 
concurrence indifferently, determinable by the human will to good or evil; from which it 
plainly follows that the determination is not from God, but from the human will itself. 
And this follows more clearly from the opinion of those who want God to concur only 
partially, because since it is of the nature of a part that it excludes a counterpart, nor is 
the active concurrence of one partial cause caused by the other partial cause, as I said 
above and is evident in two horses pulling one ship, in which the active pulling of one is 
not caused by the other, it is clearer than the midday sun that if the divine influx is 
partial, the influx of the second cause is not from God, and thus there is given some 
being in the nature of things which is not from God, consequently He is not the first and 
most universal cause of all being. 


2° It follows from this opinion, that God is no more the author of good work than of evil, 
so that if He is the cause of good work, He is also of evil, against the definition of Trent, 
session 6, canon 6: "If anyone says that God works evil works just as good, not only 
permissively, but properly and per se, let him be anathema." Proof: therefore God in this 
opinion is not the cause of sin, because lest He harm freedom He does not premove to it 
or to its act, but offers only His indifferent concurrence determinable by man to either 
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part: but similarly according to this opinion God lest He harm freedom, does not 
predetermine the good act, but offers only His indifferent concurrence determinable by 
man to either part. Therefore either He is not the cause of good work, or if He is, He is 
also of evil. Nor can you say that God intends good work and not evil and morally moves 
to good and not to evil. For here it is not asked what God intends, but what He does; nor 
what He does morally, but what He does physically. 


And hence a certain recent Thomist subtly notes that the adversaries from their 
principles are forced to admit physical predetermination to good. For, according to faith 
and the definition of Trent, God is properly the cause of good work: but if He concurs 
only simultaneously to good work, He will not be properly its cause, but He will be if He 
concurs previously, for they say that God is not properly the cause of evil work because 
He concurs only simultaneously to it, but would be properly the cause if He concurred 
previously: therefore since God is properly the cause of good work, He must necessarily 
concur previously to it. And that the force of the argument may be evident to the eye, I 
ask the adversaries, why is God not the cause of evil work? Because, they say, He does 
not concur to it previously but only simultaneously. I infer, therefore He is also not the 
cause of good work, because according to you He does not concur to it previously, but 
only simultaneously. I await the disparity. 


3° This opinion incurs the inconvenience that is objected to the following, namely that 
God would be the cause of sin: as will be clear soon. Finally, whatever proves the 
following opinion impugns this one. 


There remains therefore the third opinion, namely that God physically premoves to the 
entity of sin, and thus defined that He would effect it by a positive and effective decree. 
For He works all things according to the counsel of His will. All the reasons by which 
physical predetermination in general is proved in Philosophy prove this. These are: the 
reason of first cause, first mover, first principle, most universal cause, subordination of 
second causes to the first, potentiality of the second cause, its indifference, dependence 
of being by participation on being by essence, and others: for these equally prove 
concerning the act of sin which is some being, as concerning any other. We touched on 
some in the refutation of the second opinion and in the proof of the conclusion of the 
preceding article. Seek the rest in Philosophy. But now the difficulty is how God is not 
the cause and author of sin. Whence, 


Objections are solved. 


Obj. 1°: He who by previous concurrence per se efficacious and infallible moves and 
determines to the act of sin is rightly considered the author and cause of sin: but God 
according to this third opinion by previous concurrence per se efficacious and infallible 
moves and determines to the act of sin: therefore. 
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I respond 1° that this difficulty is not proper to us, but must also be solved by 
adversaries who hold that God concurs by simultaneous concurrence to the act of sin. 
For either that simultaneous concurrence to the entity of sin prescind from malice, or 
not. If it prescind, we say the same by equal right of previous concurrence, indeed by 
greater right, since previous consent touches the act of sin only mediately, namely 
through the will; but simultaneous concurrence as identified with the action of the 
creature touches it immediately. If it does not prescind: therefore God will be a 
cooperator of malice or sin formally, which does not seem much less impious and 
blasphemous than to say He is the author of malice. Yet the adversaries insinuate this 
when, wishing to excuse God, they say He concurs to the material of sin unwillingly as if 
obliged by the duty of general provider; for if He concurred only to the entity of sin, He 
would not concur unwillingly; indeed some of the adversaries expressly assert that God 
physically concurs to the formal or malice of sin, because He concurs to it unwillingly 
and determined by the creature, according to that of Isaiah 43: "You have made me 
serve with your sins". Thus Herrera on Predestination q. 8; Arriaga tom. 1. in 1. 2. tract on 
Vices disp. 39. sect. 4; Avendano disp. 7. p. 1. §. 19. n. 8; Peinado q. 13. on the Knowledge 
of God sect. 8; Hurtado, Puente, Amicus, Quiros, Oviedo, etc., whom you have cited in 
the author of the Response to Liberius Gratianus §. 15. n. 10, and in Paul of the 
Conception in the Compendium of the Salamancans tract. 14 on the Will of God. disp. 3. 
dub. 5. §. 1, where he says he had frequently been an auditor of this kind of doctrine and 
always with horror. And rightly; for who would not be horrified that God most holy, 
indeed holiness itself, as a wretched slave is drawn unwillingly into partnership of our 
crime and iniquity? But, you say, He concurs unwillingly and therefore is not the cause. 
What then, to concur is not to cause? or perhaps to cause is one thing, to be a cause 
another? at least He does not sin by causing, because He causes unwillingly, that is, 
according to Calvin's word, although He does evil, yet not evilly. And if we grant this 
freely: this itself is what I say is horrible to say and hear, that God most pure and holy is 
drawn unwillingly to perpetrate most nefarious crimes, however much you imagine that 
by thus concurring He does not sin, since on the other hand it is impossible for formal 
iniquity to proceed positively, even if unwillingly, from holiness by essence. But it is 
entirely false what they suppose, namely that God concurs unwillingly. For God 
prudently and willingly confers His concurrence, and enjoys the highest liberty towards 
creatures and all their actions; nor does the middle knowledge by which He foresees 
that His concurrence will be determined to evil by the creature take away divine liberty, 
since according to its authors it does not harm human liberty. Imagine a prince who 
from free will promises his subjects that he will cooperate with them to whatever they 
wish, foreknowing that they will abuse the offered cooperation for sinning: surely by 
concurring with them to sin, he concurs willingly and gladly, and is truly guilty and the 
author of sin, although on the other hand he exhorts to good? So in this case. Hence I 
do not see how this doctrine coheres sufficiently with canon 6. session 6. of the Council 
of Trent in which anathema is said to him who says that God works evil works not only 
permissively, but also properly and per se. But the word of Isaiah which they adduce: 
"You have made me serve with your sins", the Holy Fathers and interpreters commonly 
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understand it of Christ who worked and suffered many things for expiating our sins. 
Thus St. Jerome on this place, St. Gregory book 6. Morals chap. 23, Lactantius, Pagninus, 
a Lapide, Lyra, etc. But even if it were understood of God precisely, it also has place in 
our opinion, because, as I will say soon, God does not determine to the act conjoined 
with malice, except first objectively determined by the defective disposition of the 
human will. Rightly therefore Christopher Ortega of the Society, a writer, in Serry 
Thomistic School Vindicated § 39, reproves his companions controv. 3 on the Decree 
disp. 2. q. 4. cert. 3. § 8, with these words: "I hear some recent ones of our Castilians and 
Toledans incautiously lapsed, so that they admitted that God by simultaneous 
concurrence, which alone they admit, not only to the material of sin as material, but to 
the formal itself of sin physically concurs: although because willingly He is drawn and 
determined to that concurrence by the created will, He is to be called neither the 
material cause of sin as material, nor formal, or of sin absolutely such". This doctrine of a 
few incautiously erring being omitted, the common opinion in the schools of the Society 
after their prince Suarez is, as I think, that God by simultaneous concurrence does not 
concur to the formal of sin, but prescind from it which we also say of previous 
concurrence: but how this happens remains to be explained. Whence, 


I respond 2°, that God, however much He physically premoves to the act of sin, 
nevertheless does not touch malice, but prescind from it, because He premoves to the 
act of sin by general motion in the physical order, as first efficient principle; and 
therefore touches in it only what is of effect and physical entity, but malice is not some 
being, nor pertains to the physical order, but is a defect, privation, indeed mere nothing; 
consequently it does not arise from a principle efficiently physical, but from one morally 
deficient, which is the created will insofar as it is from nothing. This is illustrated by 
various examples: thus the soul moving and premoving a curved leg is the cause of the 
whole motion, yet is not the cause of the defect of limping, which is refunded into the 
defect or curvature of the leg alone. Thus a skilled writer adapting the pen is the cause 
of the good disposition of the pen, yet not of the defects to which the pen is subject. 
Thus the same skilled writer moving and directing the hand of the disciple is the cause 
of the perfection which is found in the writing, yet not of the defects into which the 
disciple falls, while he withdraws himself from the direction of the master. Thus, when a 
skilled artificer moves a machine constructed most artificially according to all the rules 
of art, if in the very use and exercise some defect falls in arising from the part of matter, 
it is attributed to the machine and not to the artificer himself, although whatever is of 
good and artificial both in the machine and in the motion is attributed to him. 


And this is the constant and perpetual doctrine of St. Thomas. It helps to hear him, 
because no one better than he explained this difficulty. Thus therefore the Holy Doctor 
q. 3. on Evil a. 2, where he asks whether the action of sin is from God, after he proved by 
two reasons that the action of sin is from God: 1° because it is some being and placed in 
the predicament of being, and therefore necessarily participated from being by essence; 
2° because it is some motion of free choice, consequently necessarily caused by the first 
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mover. But God is the first mover with respect to all motions both spiritual and 
corporeal, just as the celestial body is the principle of all motions of inferior bodies, he 
adds: "But nevertheless it must be attended to that the motion of the first mover is not 
received uniformly in all motions, but in each according to its proper mode; for in one 
way the motion of inanimate bodies which do not move themselves is caused by the 
motion of heaven ... in another way the pullulation of a plant in which the generative 
power does not fail, but produces a perfect germ, follows from the celestial motion; in 
another way the pullulation of a plant, whose generative power is weak and produces a 
useless germ. For when something is in due disposition to receive the motion of the first 
mover, a perfect action follows according to the intention of the first mover; but if it is 
not in due disposition and aptitude to receive the motion of the first mover, an 
imperfect action follows and then what is of action there is reduced to the first mover as 
to a cause; but what is of defect there is not reduced to the first mover as to a cause, 
because such defect follows in the action from this that the agent falls short of the order 
of the first mover, as has been said. Just as whatever is of motion in limping, is from the 
motive power of the animal, but whatever is of defect there, is not from the motive 
power, but from the leg according as it falls short of the opportunity of mobility from 
the motive power. Thus therefore it must be said that, since God is the first principle of 
motion of all, some are so moved by Him, that they also move themselves, like those 
which have free choice: which if they were in due disposition and due order to receive 
the motion by which they are moved by God, good actions will follow, which are totally 
reduced to God as to a cause. But if they fall short of due order, a disordered action will 
follow which is the action of sin. And thus what is of action there will be reduced to God 
as to a cause; but what is of disorder or deformity there does not have God as cause but 
free choice alone. And because of this it is said, that the action of sin is from God, but 
sin is not from God". He repeats the same in 2. d. 37. q. 2. a. 2. and 1. 2. q. 79. a. 2, where 
again he asks whether the act of sin is from God? he says: "I respond that it must be said 
that the act of sin both is a being and is an act, and from both it has that it is from God; 
for everything in whatever way it is, must be derived from the first being: but every 
action is caused by something existing in act, because nothing acts except according as 
it is in act ... but every being in act is reduced to the first act, namely God, as to a cause 
who is act by His essence. Hence it remains that God is the cause of every action, 
insofar as it is action, but sin names a being and action with some defect, but that defect 
is from a created cause namely free choice insofar as it falls short of the order of the 
first agent, namely God. Hence this defect is not reduced to God as to a cause, but to 
free choice, just as the defect of limping is reduced to a curved leg as to a cause, but not 
to the motive power, from which however is caused whatever is of motion in limping ... 
and according to this, God is the cause of the act of sin, yet is not the cause of sin, 
because He is not the cause of this that the act is with defect". And 1. p. q. 49. a. 2: "Evil 
which consists in defect of action is always caused from defect of the agent, but in God 
there is no defect, but highest perfection: hence evil which consists in defect of action, 
is never reduced to God as to a cause". Hence St. Augustine book 12. on the City of God 
chap. 7: "Let no one seek an efficient cause of evil will, for it is not efficient, but 
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deficient; because neither is that an effection, but a defection". Livinus de Meyer had not 
seen these things, when he said, that that "efficient and deficient cause is paint for 
beginners". 


From these therefore we have, what I was just saying, that God as first and universal 
principle of all being and good moves the created will to the act which is being and 
good; but because the will from itself is in undue disposition and deviates from the 
order of the first mover, it distorts His motion, whence follows a disordered action; and 
thus God as efficient principle in the physical order is prior in goods, and the created 
will as deficient principle in the moral order is prior in evils, so that not badly some of 
ours have observed that although the decree by which God from eternity decided to 
concur to the sinful acts both of Angels and of men, and the motion by which in time He 
moves them to it, in some true sense are called predefinition and predetermination, 
because He predefines the entity of the act and premoves to it, nevertheless in another 
sense they can be called postdefinition and postdetermination, because God from 
eternity does not predefine the entity of the act to which malice is conjoined, nor 
premoves to it in time, except because the created will first deviates from the order of 
the first agent, and is in undue disposition to receive divine motion from which follows a 
disordered action, which otherwise would have been good and ordered. 


If you ask what is that undue indisposition, by which it happens that the will does not 
receive divine motion to a perfect act, but an imperfect one? 


I respond speaking generally that it is the defectibility of the created will insofar as it is 
from nothing: but this it has from itself and not from God. For although God makes the 
will from nothing, nevertheless this which is to be from nothing, it does not have from 
another but from itself, whence according to this it does not have another cause; and 
therefore the defect which follows from it, according as it is from nothing, need not be 
reduced to a further cause. But this defectibility is increased in fallen nature from the 
very corruption of nature, and variously exerts itself as it is constituted in various series 
of things, concurring to it both the suggestions of demons, and external objects, and 
internal passions, thoughts and affections. 


But could God correct this undue disposition and confer a due one, as He does in those 
whom He specially moves to good determinately through grace? He could indeed; but 
He is not bound, nor is it fitting according to the common laws of His general 
Providence, according to which He ought to permit certain evils lest more and greater 
goods be impeded. 


You will insist 1°: There are certain acts essentially and according to their species evil, 
such as hatred of God, blasphemy: but whoever is the cause of something is the cause of 
what belongs to it according to the nature of its species, just as if someone is the cause 
of Socrates, it follows that he is the cause of a human: therefore. 
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I respond 1°, this objection equally militates against simultaneous concurrence to the 
act of sin. 


I respond 2°, St. Thomas poses this argument to himself in q. 3. on Evil a. 2, to which he 
responds thus: "To the second, it must be said that the deformity of sin does not follow 
the species of the act, according as it is in the genus of nature, for thus it is caused by 
God; but it follows the species of the act according as it is moral and is caused by free 
choice". He teaches the same in 1. 2. q. 79. a. 2. ad 3; whence although this predication: 
blasphemy is sin, is essential, nevertheless this, this act (demonstrating the act of 
blasphemy) is sin, is not essential, but accidental, because it is accidental to a human act 
insofar as it is an act that it is sin, just as although blindness is essentially privation, it is 
nevertheless accidental to the eye that it is blind. When therefore St. Thomas in 1. d. 47. 
a. 4. says there are certain sins, such as hatred of God, despair, whose acts according to 
their species in the genus of nature are evil, he speaks of evil acts not precisely 
according as they are acts, but according as they are such acts, or reduplicatively 
insofar as they are disordered, and thus according to their species in the genus of 
nature they are evil, and the Holy Doctor does not say these are the acts which underlie 
hatred of God, and despair about Him; whence it is clear that he does not consider the 
substance of the act according to itself, but the act with disorder; for sin or such a sin, 
say hatred of God, says more than the act of sin. This says precisely being, but sin says 
an act with a defect which is accidentally present to the act physically and according to 
substance considered: whence, according to St. Thomas, "it cannot be said absolutely 
that sin is from God, as homicide or anything of this kind, except with this addition, 
insofar as it is an act and insofar as it is a being". 


You will insist 2°: At least the act and malice are inseparably connected, as is clear in 
hatred of God, blasphemy, etc.: but whoever is the cause of one is the cause of another 
which is inseparably connected to it: therefore. Confirmation: whoever is the cause of a 
form is the cause of the privation which is joined to that form, as whoever is the cause 
of heating is the cause of the privation of cold, whoever is the cause of beheading is the 
cause of the privation of life; but the privation of moral rectitude is connected with the 
act: therefore. 


I respond, having premised the retortion of the argument against simultaneous 
concurrence to the act of sin, I deny the minor taken generally. "For although,’ says St. 
Thomas in 2. d. 37. q. 2. a. 2. ad 5, where he proposes the same argument to himself, "in 
some effect many things are inseparably joined, it is not necessary that whatever is the 
cause of it as to one, is the cause of it as to another: just as nature is the cause of the 
eye as to its substance and not as to the defect of blindness which falls in from the 
defect of nature". Likewise, and this is another familiar example of the Holy Doctor, just 
as limping is inseparably connected with the motion of a curved leg, and yet the soul 
which is the cause of the motion is not the cause of the limping. The reason for these is; 
because nothing is more precise than the causality of a power which is so wholly 
concerned with its object that it touches nothing else at all, however much it may be 
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joined to the object. Thus in the same apple these three, color, odor, flavor, are 
intimately joined, and yet sight touches color, without touching flavor or odor, and so of 
taste and smell. Even the least distinction in terms of explicit and implicit, suffices for 
this precision of power. Thus being, true, good transcend each other and are 
distinguished only in terms of implicit and explicit, and yet being is effected precisely, 
truth is known, good is loved. Likewise paternity in the Divine is not distinguished from 
nature except through implicit and explicit, and yet nature is communicated without 
paternity being communicated. Since therefore in sin act and malice are far more 
distinguished among themselves and act pertains to the physical order, malice to the 
moral order, although on the other hand they are inseparably joined, nothing prevents 
that the act is from God and not the malice, especially since this, as has been said, is not 
contained within the object of divine power. 


To the confirmation, I distinguish the major: whoever is the cause of a form is the cause 
of the privation which is connected with it, if it follows from the very nature of this 
form, as is the privation of cold which follows from the very nature of heating, and the 
privation of life which follows from the nature of beheading, I concede the major; if the 
privation follows from elsewhere, I deny the major. According to which sense, I 
distinguish the minor: but the privation of rectitude follows the act as it proceeds from 
a defective principle namely the created will, I concede the minor; as it proceeds from 
an effective principle, namely God, I deny the minor and the consequence. It is clear 
from what has been said. And this solution can also be adapted to the prior instance 
thus distinguishing the minor: malice is inseparably connected with the act as it is from 
the defective will, 1 concede; as it is from God, I deny. 


Indeed according to Capreolus, Ferrariensis, Valencia and others, in Sylvius 1. 2. q. 79. a. 
2, disorder is not altogether inseparably joined to the act considered according to 
substance in physical being; for, they say, if the act of hatred of God e.g. according to its 
entity were produced by God alone and placed in a stone, it would not have disorder, 
because it would not be an act of a deficient cause, it is true indeed that it would not 
then be hatred of God formally, it would nevertheless be the same act in substance. 
Thus Sylvius from the praised authors. 


You will insist 3°: God moves according to us the will that it operate the act, not in that 
mode by which it exits from God, but in that mode by which it exits from the created 
cause, for He moves that it operate freely and in its limited mode: but it is impossible for 
the will in that mode to elicit the act, e.g. hatred of God, without sinning: therefore the 
cause moving antecedently the will to elicit such an act in this mode is the cause of this 
sin. 


I respond distinguishing the major: God moves the will that it operate the act in its 
effective mode, I concede the major; in its defective mode, I deny the major. The minor 
can be conceded, or also thus distinguished: it is impossible for the will in that mode to 
elicit the act, without sinning, precisely because it elicits, I deny; because it elicits in a 
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defective mode, I concede. Whence, I deny the consequence or also distinguish: 
therefore the cause moving the will to such an act, if it move as to the effective and 
defective mode, is the cause of sin, I concede; if it move as to the effective mode only, I 
deny. And so the will is the cause of its act both as to reality and as to defect, and 
therefore its mode in acting is twofold, one effective as to the reality of the act, the 
other defective as to the defect. The first is participated from God, not the second. 
Whence sin ought not to be refunded to God as to a cause, but to the will acting 
defectively. 


You will insist 4°: Man does not otherwise sin, or is the cause of sin, than by freely 
positing the action to which malice is annexed, for he does not intend this, since no one 
operates intending evil: therefore if God freely moves the will, and moves that it freely 
posit the act of sin, He is the cause of sin. 


I respond distinguishing the antecedent: man does not otherwise sin than by freely 
defectively positing the act to which malice is annexed, I concede the antecedent; than 
by freely positing precisely, 1 deny the antecedent. For however much the act might be 
free, it would not be sin if it did not fall short of the law; but God moves that it posit the 
act freely only and not defectively. 


But what is said, that the sinner does not intend malice, indeed he does not intend it per 
se and directly, for the reason given; he intends it nevertheless secondarily and 
indirectly, insofar as he prefers to incur it than to abstain from the act; but the 
deformity of sin in no way falls under the divine will, because it follows from this that 
free choice recedes from the order of the divine will itself. 


You will insist 5°: God does not will the act of sin: therefore He does not do it nor move 
to it. The consequence is clear, because He operates all things according to the counsel 
of His will. I prove the antecedent: God prohibits the act of sin: therefore He does not 
will it, otherwise He would will and not will the same thing. 


Confirmation: If God willed the act of sin and premoved us to it, it would be licit also for 
us to will it and desire it; and to pray to God that He predetermine us to the act of sin 
e.g. of hatred of Him. I prove the sequel; because it is licit, indeed praiseworthy, to will, 
desire and ask from God what He Himself wills, and efficaciously wills us to will: 
therefore. 


I respond, having again premised the retortion of both instances against simultaneous 
concurrence to the act of sin, I deny the antecedent of the first instance. To the proof, 
some concede the antecedent, nor yet acknowledge repugnance between God's wills; 
because the will by which He wills the act of sin is the will of the general provider, which 
is the will of good pleasure; but the will by which He does not will or prohibits the same 
act is the will of sign, which does not fight with the contrary will of good pleasure; but 
better, as I think, with Sylvius, I deny the antecedent. For God does not prohibit the act 
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of sin physically and materially considered, but formally only and reduplicatively as it 
underlies deformity, under which aspect it is evil and sin. Thus e.g. He prohibits 
sacrilegious consecration as it is sacrilegious, not as it is consecration. 


To the confirmation, I deny the sequel. To the proof, I distinguish: it is licit and 
praiseworthy to will and ask what God wills efficaciously by the will of precept or 
counsel that we will, I concede; by the will of universal mover and provider, I deny. 
Therefore our volition or petition is not licit through conformity to the will of the 
universal provider, which is the will of good pleasure; otherwise it would be licit for us 
and praiseworthy to desire and ask for pestilences, famines, wars, slaughters, death of 
parents, damnation of the reprobate and similar things, which God as universal provider 
efficaciously wills; but through conformity to the will of precept or counsel. But God 
wills the act of sin, and wills efficaciously that we will it, not by the will of precept or 
counsel, but by the will of universal provider by which He both influences being in us, 
and moves each one according to his disposition, and permits certain evils for the 
highest ends sometimes hidden, sometimes open, as St. Augustine says. What mortal 
can enter or dare the economy of this universal providence? 


Obj. 2°: If God moved morally to the act of sin He would be the cause of sin: therefore a 
fortiori if He premoves physically. The consequence is clear because physical premotion 
moves more strongly than moral. 


I respond 1° by retorting the argument; God concurs more strongly to the act of sin 
through simultaneous concurrence than through moral motions: but if He concurred 
through moral motions, He would be the cause of sin; therefore a fortiori by concurring 
through simultaneous concurrence. 


I respond 2° by denying the consequence. To the proof, I distinguish: physical 
premotion moves more strongly intensively than moral motion, I concede; more 
strongly extensively, I deny, because physical motion moves only to the nature of being 
and prescind from moral malice, not so moral motion. There are multiple reasons for 
this disparity: 1° physical motion is founded on the physical activity of the agent: 
therefore it touches only physical actuality in the effect; 2° it is the motion of the most 
universal cause: therefore it touches only in the effect the most universal and noble 
nature, which is the nature of being; 3° it is the motion of an efficient and not deficient 
principle: therefore it touches the effect and not the defect; 4° it is the motion of the 
first principle: therefore it touches nothing which is not reducible to it as to the 
ultimate end; because the first principle and ultimate end agree; but malice is not 
reducible to God as to the ultimate end, since it is an aversion from Him. Since 
therefore moral motion enjoys none of these titles, it does not have whence, by moving 
to the act of sin, to prescind from its malice; which will become more manifest if we 
attend to the nature of moral motion. Therefore all moral motion seems to be nothing 
else than the proposition of the object made in diverse ways by counseling, exhorting, 
deprecating, intimating, etc., or at least whatever it may be, whether counsel, or 
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exhortation, or persuasion, or deprecation, or precept, it is founded in the proposition 
of the object, and cannot be made without it. But the object proposed and manifested 
moves and allures the will according to the goodness which it manifests and contains, 
and since that goodness of the object, in those things which are evil, is joined to defect, 
and moves not separating one from the other, hence it happens that also the one 
proposing the object and moving through its influence, moves in the same way and does 
not prescind from the defect, so that even if he wished to counsel or command only the 
entity of the act and not the malice, he would nevertheless not prescind from it, 
because the proposed object does not prescind, through whose influence he moves; 
wherefore God moves by this kind of motion in good things, never in evil. 


If you say that man as a free agent cannot be moved physically, unless he is also moved 
morally and through the proposition of the object, otherwise he would act without 
knowledge and necessarily. 


I respond that it is so. But in evil things, this moral motion, because it is defective, is not 
from God, but from a deficient cause namely either from the demon, or from man, or 
from his own concupiscence, God nevertheless operating what is of entity in it; but the 
moral mode of motion is distinguished from the causation of entity, as it is entity. But 
this defective moral motion being posited and some inconsideration or inadvertence 
intervening on the part of the recipient, the physical influx of God begins in the will 
itself to that which is of entity in its act. 


Obj. 3°: It seems hard and alien to divine goodness and justice, that God from eternity 
defines and in time premoves man placed in equilibrium to good or evil action, to evil 
rather than to good, and thus punishes the sinner eternally: therefore. 


I respond 1° by retorting the argument against the Congruists. It seems hard and alien to 
divine goodness, that God constitutes man whether fallen or intact in those 
circumstances, in which He foresees him certainly to sin and not in those, as is free to 
Him, in which He certainly foresees him to act well, and thus punishes the sinner 
eternally. 


Nor let them say that man constituted in incongruous circumstances freely determines 
himself to evil action; for we also say this of man under God's premotion, because it is 
not only to the substance, but also to the mode of the act, but this is not now asked. The 
question is only why God decrees from eternity to constitute me, and in time 
constitutes me in those circumstances, in which He certainly foresaw me to sin, in 
whatever way I sin, and not in those in which He foresaw certainly that I would not sin, 
when He could do either with equal right? Here the waters stick, nor do I see where the 
Congruists in their opinion can flee, except to the inscrutable judgments of God. 


I respond 2° by denying the supposition of the antecedent; for the Thomists never said 
nor dreamed that God moves man, placed in equilibrium to good or evil action, to evil 
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rather than to good, but on the contrary they have constantly said and say that it arises 
from the creature that it is determined to the action to which malice is joined rather 
than to the opposite, nor does God ever determine to the material of sin, unless the 
creature first in some way determine itself to the formal; because God as universal 
Provider moves each one according to his exigency and disposition, consequently He 
does not move to evil action unless the will from itself is badly disposed and thus 
exacting to be moved; so that the undue disposition of the will objectively determines 
God to move to the evil act. Compare what I said above. 


Obj. 4°: According to the common opinion of the Thomists, the formal of sin consists in 
the positive, namely in the positive tendency to an object dissonant with the rules of 
morals: therefore if God through previous influx is the cause of all being, He will be the 
formal cause of sin. 


I respond that the opinion constituting the formal of sin in the privative, now grows 
strong even among Thomists. Those however who hold the first opinion, also have 
whereby to extricate themselves from this difficulty. For they consider the positive 
formal itself of sin in two ways: 1° materially, and it is the positive tendency itself, or 
physical entity precisely as it is entity; 2° formally as it is the foundation of privation and 
underlies it; under the first aspect they say it is caused by God, not under the second; 
because as such it cannot be caused except by that by which the privation itself is 
caused. Whence they thus distinguish the antecedent: the formal of sin consists in the 
positive, as it underlies privation and has it joined, I concede; it consists in the positive, 
as it is precisely physical being excluding privation, I deny. Similarly they distinguish the 
consequence: therefore if God is the cause of positive entity as it underlies privation, He 
will be the cause of malice, I concede; otherwise, I deny. 


Obj. 5°: God by premoving to a good act, say of faith, is the cause of the whole both 
material and formal: therefore by premoving to an evil act He is also the cause of the 
whole both material and formal. The consequence is clear, because He premoves to 
both in the same way. 


I respond by denying the consequence and its proof. For since in a good act the formal 
is being and good, the motion and causality of the first principle and first mover touches 
it. But in an evil act the formal is defect and privation, which therefore is from a 
deficient principle, and from which the motion of the first efficient and first mover 
prescind, as has been said. Moreover that man is in a defective disposition which exacts 
motion to an evil act, is from free choice alone deficient; but that he is in due 
disposition which exacts motion to a good act, is thus from free choice, as it is also from 
God preparing the will and helping it prepared, as St. Augustine says. Whence you have 
that God premoves to a good act by general and special motion; but to evil by general 
motion only. But in the opinion of the adversaries about indifferent simultaneous 
concurrence, it can scarcely or not at all be explained how God is not equally the author 
of evil as of good, as I said above. 
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Obj. 6°: The Council of Trent, session 6 canon 6, condemns Calvin, because he said that 
God is the author of sin and operates evils, not only permissively, but properly and per 
se: but Calvin never taught that God is the author of sin as to the formal, or operates 
malice, but only the act in the way that the Thomists teach: therefore. I prove the minor: 
Calvin on the eternal predestination of God says: "Therefore when for a just cause, 
although unknown to us, those evil deeds which are wickedly perpetrated by men 
proceed from the Lord, even if His will is the first cause of all things, I deny that He is 
the author of sin"; and a little after: "They burden us with a base and illiberal calumny, 
who pretend that God becomes the author of sin, if His will is the cause of all things that 
are done". And in the Antidote to session 6 canon 6 of Trent: "Since I abhor paradoxes, I 
also willingly reject this, that the betrayal of Judas is as much God's proper work as the 
calling of Paul"; and ibid. he says, "malice is not the work of God". Therefore. Thus again 
argues Livinus de Meyer 1 dist. on the Mind of the Council of Trent chap. 15 and 16, and 
contends with his usual modesty and reverence for the decrees of the Holy Pontiffs, 
"that an egg is not more like an egg than Calvinist doctrine is to Thomistic". 


I respond 1° by denying the minor as most false, which I plainly prove from Calvin's 
words and principles. 1° It is certainly established that Calvin everywhere taught that 
God is the cause and author of sins, crimes, wicked deeds, depraved affections and all 
evil deeds which are wickedly perpetrated by men, which he also signifies clearly 
enough in the very words which Fr. de Meyer objects to the contrary, even if other 
things were lacking, and therefore that He impels men, instigates them through the 
work of demons; and he contends to prove this from various passages of both Scripture 
and the Holy Fathers, especially St. Augustine, so that in book 3 of the Institutes chap. 
23 n. 3 he expressly says, "that he confesses a hundred times that God is the author of 
crime"; and Trent acknowledges this in him. But to say simply and absolutely that 
someone is the cause and authority of crime or sin, is to say that he is the cause and 
author of sin, even as to the formal, according to a twofold rule of dialectics: 1st is that 
in accidental concretes, such as sin is, the principal signified is the form, as ‘white’ 
principally signifies whiteness; 2nd, active verbs call their act above the formal signified 
of the term to which they adhere; just as when I say Peter made a bench, it is 
understood that he made the form of the bench; similarly when it is said: Peter 
committed a crime, homicide, evil deed, it is understood of the formal and malice of 
these acts, and thus common sense bears. Whence St. Thomas above in the response to 
the 1st instance teaches that it cannot be said that sin is from God absolutely, but only 
with an addition, insofar as it is an act or entity: therefore Calvin by everywhere 
asserting that God is the cause and author of crimes and therefore impels, is to be 
understood of crimes as to the formal. 


2° Calvin many times denies that God relates only permissively to sin, as in the Antidote 
to session 6 canon 6 of Trent in the Institutes book 2 chap. 4 and elsewhere; and lest 
you believe that he speaks of sin as to the material, in book 1 of the Institutes chap. 8 § 3, 
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he says that he denies that God relates permissively with respect to that which 
Catholics say is only permitted by God: "I have already shown openly enough," he says, 
"that God is called the author of all those things which these censors (namely Catholics) 
want to happen only by His idle permission". And ibid. speaking of sinful and punishable 
blinding, he says: "Therefore by equivocating they (Catholics) escape that this happens 
only by God's permission, not also by His will; but He Himself pronouncing openly that 
He does it, rejects that refuge". But Catholic doctors and the Fathers of Trent did not say 
that God relates only permissively to the material of sin, unless you want them to have 
impinged on the twofold error which St. Thomas attacks in 1. q. 2- a. 2, as can be seen in 
the 3rd conclusion of the present article. Nor do the Fathers of the Society themselves 
say this, since all unanimously teach that God positively concurs by simultaneous 
concurrence to the material of sin. Therefore with respect to the formal alone in sin, 
Catholics say that God relates only permissively: therefore Calvin by denying what they 
assert, denies that God relates only permissively to the formal of sin, consequently he 
asserts that He positively concurs to it, and properly operates it. 


3° He necessarily refunds the malice of sin to God, who teaches that man is compelled 
by necessity from God to sin: for where there is no freedom, there is no sin, and if the 
work is evil, the malice ought rather to be refunded to him who imposes the necessity, 
than to him who suffers it, since he cannot act otherwise: but Calvin teaches that man is 
compelled by necessity from God to sin. This is clear from what I said in §. 4. of the 
superior art., where we saw Calvin teach generally that it is not of our choice to obey or 
resist God's motion: but concerning sinners specially he says in book 3 of the Institutes 
chap. 23. §. 9: "The reprobate want to be held excusable in sinning, because they cannot 
escape the necessity of sinning, especially since such necessity is injected upon them 
from God's ordination". Therefore. 


From these therefore we have, that if Calvin somewhere said and truly meant that God 
is in no way the author of sin as sin is, and that its malice is not His work, not only does 
he not speak consistently with his principles, but he openly contradicts himself in 
terms, which is most frequent for him. Then it will not be tiresome to note what our 
Gonet reports from Andrew Duval, a Sorbonne doctor who, in tom. 1 on the 2nd 2nd 
page 53, says: "To these I will add that Calvin's institutes were never revised without 
many things and indeed of the greatest moment being changed either by himself while 
he lived, or by ministers after his death, as in the article on the cause of sin: for in the 
earlier editions he clearly and distinctly states God to be the author of sins, not only 
according to substance, but also according to malice and deformity; but in the later 
ones, although he retains the thing itself, he nevertheless uses softer words, and in 
some way ambiguous to escape". 


I respond 2° but if we scrutinize Calvin's mind more attentively, it appears that he never 
absolutely denied that God is the author of sin, but in a certain sense: namely this, that, 
although He wills and operates sin, even as it is sin, because nevertheless He does not 
will or operate it except for the most holy and just ends, say, that He may manifest 
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anger and justice in punishing the reprobate, and mercy in sparing the elect, malice 
ought not to be imputed to Him, since although He does evil, yet not evilly; just as if you 
wished to excuse from sin one who steals to give alms, because he does it for a good 
end. In this sense therefore he says that the betrayal of Judas is not God's proper work 
like the conversion of Paul: because the conversion of Paul, since it is good, He wills and 
operates it for itself; but the betrayal of Judas, since it is evil, He does not will, nor 
operate it for itself, but for some other good end. In the same sense he says that malice 
is not His work, because He does not will or do it except for some just end. 


That this is Calvin's sense is clear 1° from his very words praised in the objection on the 
eternal predestination of God; where he says that although evil deeds which are 
wickedly perpetrated by men proceed from God, nevertheless God ought not to be 
called the author of sin, because they proceed from Him for a just cause. And in book 2. 
of the Institutes chap. 4. asking "how we refer the same work to God, to Satan, to man as 
author, without either excusing Satan by God's partnership, or predicating God as the 
author of evil?" he responds: "Easily if we first inspect the end of acting, then the mode". 
The end of acting in God, he says is to exercise Job's patience, in Satan, to lead Job to 
despair; in the Chaldeans, to seek gain. As to the mode he says that Satan and the 
Chaldeans act as instruments of God commanding and moving them by His nod: "Satan 
himself," he says, "since he is an instrument of His wrath, flexes himself hither and 
thither by His nod and command to execute His just judgments", and he says that he 
does not speak of "God's universal motion, but of the special action which appears in the 
crime"; then he concludes: "Therefore we see that it is not absurd that the same crime 
be assigned to God, to Satan, to man. But variety in end and mode makes that there 
God's blameless justice shines forth, Satan's and man's wickedness betrays itself with its 
own opprobrium". These so openly indicate the sense, which we said is Calvin's, that 
Livinus de Meyer himself compares this saying of Calvin to three men despoiling 
another's house by common robbery, of whom two intend to fornicate with another's 
money, the third to pay contracted debts. "Will he therefore," he says, "be immune from 
the crime of robbery before those? Surely the end itself, although best per se, when the 
work is by nature base and vicious, does not excuse the operator from the crime". And 
he adds: "Rightly therefore Catholic doctors concluded by this new opinion of Calvin..... 
that God is really established as the author of sin". Well, very well: from your mouth I 
judge you, Father Livinus, according to Calvin God is the author of sin, just as he who 
steals to pay debts is the cause of theft. Fr. Livinus acknowledges this: but he who steals 
to pay debts is not excused from the crime of robbery, and is the author of theft as it is 
sin and as to malice. Thus Fr. Livinus teaches. Therefore whether he wants to or not, Fr. 
Livinus must conclude that God, according to Calvin, is the author of sin formally as it is 
sin and as to malice. Let him now seek some Thomist who ever said or dreamed this, he 
will find none, but we have many from the Society who teach that God concurs to 
malice; against those so akin to Calvinism it would have been more advisable for Fr. 
Livinus to sharpen his pen flowing with gall, than against the Thomists, whom the Jesuit 
primates themselves acknowledge to be most remote from error. 
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It is asked in what medium God knows future sins? 


I have already responded above in the preceding dissertation a. 4. to inst. 2. object. 3. 
that God knows future sins in a twofold decree, namely permissive and effective: 
because since in sin there is something from God, namely the act or effect, and 
something from man, namely the defect, He does not see it in the effective decree alone 
like a good act which is entirely from God; but in a decree partly permissive, partly 
effective, by which He decrees not to impede the defect on the part of the created will, 
and to move it according to this defective disposition. 


For a crown here I would like to note, what some have already observed before me, that 
the doctrine of grace efficacious per se for supernatural acts does not depend on this 
opinion about predetermination to the material of sin, so that if this were less true, 
nevertheless the dogma of grace efficacious per se would stand, as resting on other and 
firmer principles. For there are theologians who defend grace infallibly efficacious, that 
is from the divine will, and not from the consent of the human will or the direction of 
middle knowledge through delectation or moral motion, as the Augustinians and others. 
There are those who defend it through physical predetermination, which however they 
do not extend to natural acts nor to the material of sin; thus Steyart, Neezen, Boudart, 
and, as I hear, commonly the Louvainists, indeed some of the Thomists, as Alvares 
reports in book 3. on Auxiliis disp. 24. n. 27. These two questions therefore, whether 
grace efficacious per se in the order of salvation ought to be explained through physical 
predetermination, whether this predetermination ought to be extended to natural acts 
and to the material of sin, are merely philosophical and incidental to the capital dogma 
of grace efficacious per se. We indeed defend both as more probable according to the 
principles of reason; but grace efficacious per se, that is grace infallibly efficacious from 
God's most omnipotent will independently of the creature's consent and middle 
knowledge, we defend as a theological dogma connected with the principles of faith, 
and proximately definable, and thus with us almost all schools, except the Molinist. 
Nevertheless the adversaries love and attempt to confuse this twofold philosophical 
question with the dogma of efficacious grace, that they may infer through it that God is 
made the author of sin, and thus render it odious among the common people and little 
women. But let them once acknowledge that grace necessary for the work of salvation is 
not indifferent and determinable by the human will, but on the contrary the will is 
infallibly determined through it, draws all its force and efficacy from God's most 
omnipotent will, and by this force and efficacy infallibly obtains its effect independently 
of middle knowledge; this, I say, let them once admit, and if it pleases, let them reject 
physical predetermination, either absolutely, or at least to the material of sin, we will 
fight as philosophers, we will be confederated as theologians, nor will we ever therefore 
move a lawsuit against them, as happened in the congregations de Auxiliis. On this 
matter consult Thomas Triumphant 1. p. a. 4. §. 1. and his Apology §. 4. 


